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IN MEMORIAM 


On September 11 in Milan, Italy, Archbishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara died. THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY has 
lost its greatest friend, advisor, and benefactor. Archbishop 
O’Hara has been our Honorary President since 1939. He suc- 
ceeded Bishop Le Blond of Saint Joseph, Missouri, who was our 
first Honorary President. 


The story of the life and the achievements of this great leader 
have been published in both the Catholic and secular press. He 
was ordained a Priest of God in 1905, and only a year ago cele- 
brated his Golden Jubilee in the Priesthood. 


In this short notice we will not try to enumerate his accom- 
plishments. He gave his life and his all in the work of the apos- 
tolate. The field of labor was his first love but the plight of the 
farmer beckoned him. He founded in 1923 the Rural Life Con- 
ference. His pioneer efforts and the success of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine will make thrilling chapters in his biog- 
raphy. As Episcopal Chairman he aided in the new translation 
and revision of the New Testament. Under his direction the 
famous Baltimore Catechism was enlarged and revised. He gave 
his time and talent to the liturgical movement and was on his 
way to Assisi for the International Liturgical Conference when 
God called him home. 


We of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY knew 
Archbishop O’Hara as a leader and a scholar, but even more we 
knew him as an advisor and a friend. He realized the need of 
trained Catholic social thinkers, and many times at our yearly 
conventions he challenged us and encouraged us. 


.We will miss his kindly presence at our meetings. We will 
miss his advice and support. Certainly his death brings a sense 
of loss to the Church, his beloved country, and his friends. We 
have not forgotten him in our Masses and prayers, nor shall we. 
A requiem for him will be said during our convention in Mil- 
waukee. 


We are grateful to God for the gift of this simple learned 
man who for eighteen years led us on. Let us pray that God will 
give us another leader like unto him. 
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The Roots of American Educational 
Sociology 


The rapid growth of all types of teacher training institu- 
tions during the present century challenged those institutions 
to give something tangible to their students in a course in how 
to teach and what to teach. The first was offered by Educational 
Psychology, which had become for many educators a panacea 
for directing educational processes. But the problems of what 
to teach and the relationship between method, content, and 
social utility of educational processes remained unsolved. The 
breakdown of the traditional classical curriculum also chal- 
lenged leaders of education in regard to curriculum standards 
and content. In 1912, Irving King stated definitely that 


The processes of learning in the individual are condi- 
tioned to a large extent by the social environment in both 
within and without the school, and this would seem to war- 
rant approaching education psychology, in part at least, 
from the point of view of social psychology. Furthermore, 
there is a growing recognition that the end of education, 
state it how we may, must for one thing take account of 
the fact that the child is, and probably will continue to be, 
a member of society, and his efficiency as an individual will 
almost inevitably be measured by social standards of some 
sort ... the development of the modern sciences of sociol- 
ogy and social psychology have furnished the principles for 
a broader science upon which educational theory and prac- 
tice could be built. 


The educational philosophy upholding the importance of 
Social Education in American democracy has been restated fre- 
quently since 1912 and has come to be closely indentified with 
what passes not only for Educational Sociology but also for 
the “progressive movement in education.” Some of the most 
influential advocates have been F. L. Finney,? C. A. Ellwood,* 


1 King, Social Aspects of Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1912), pp. 1-2. 


2F. L. Finney, “Sociological Principles Fundamental to Pedagogical 
Method,” Educational Review, LV (1918), 91-110. 


3C. A. Ellwood, “Reconstruction of Education Upon a Social Basis,” 
Educational Review, LVII (1919), 91-109. 
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D. Snedden,‘ F. Bobbit,® R. L. Finney,* J. K. Hart,’ J. A. Kinne- 
man,° Ira Woods Howerth,’ and others. Ali these works, in gen- 
eral, tend to call upon Education to save the world and pro- 
pound the thesis that the teaching will bring quick improve- 
ment to society. They represent a movement promoting social 
reconstruction through the schools and set forth the task and 
goal of a social philosophy of Education.’° 


SYSTEMATIC EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


During the time that a discussion of the dominant concepts 
of educational philosophy were claiming the interests of some 
educators, others were introducing courses entitled ‘“Educa- 
tional Sociology” and “Sociology for Teachers.” In 1898, E. A. 
Ross gave a course in “Sociology for Teachers” at Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University and in 1901, David Snedden offered in 
the Educational Department of the same institution, a course 
entitled “Education and Society.” '! In 1902, G. Stanley Hall 
announced a course at Clark University, “Sociology of Educa- 
tion.” 2 In 1906, the first course offered in the University of 
Virginia in Sociology was entitled “Educational Sociology.” * 


#D. Snedden, “Sociology As Basic Science to Education,” Publication 
of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 101-114. 

5 F, Bobbit, “Education as a Social Process,” School and Society, XXV 
(1925), 453-459. 

®R. L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York: 
The Macmillian Co., 1932), the central idea is the “telic” function of edu- 
cation, but Finney also projects against a substantial background of soci- 
ology the limitations (as well as the possibilities) of sociology. 

7J. K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Education (New York: Holt, 
1929), Mind in Transition (New York: Covici-Friede, 1939), an eloquent 
plea for humanitarian science as the instrument of social reconstruction. 

8J. A. Kinneman, Sociology and Education (New York: the Mac- 
millan Co., 1932). 

9I. W. Howerth, The Theory of Education (New York: The Century 
Co., 1926), a “philosophy of education as derived from the process of 
organic, psychic, and social evolution.” 

10 See I. L. Kandel, “Education and Social Change,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy, I (October 1935), 23-35. 

11F, L. Toman, “The Study of Sociology in Institutions of Learning 
in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 85-121. 

12 Tbid., 101. 

13. L. Bernard, “Some Historical and Recent Trends of Sociology in 
the United States,” Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, 
IX (1928), 283. 
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In 1907 and in 1908, Henry Suzallo listed and offered the first 
course in Educational Sociology in Teachers College, Columbia 
University."* It is believed by most students of Educational 
Sociology that Gillette first used the term in the Valley City 
Normal School, North Dakota, prior to 1908.'* Suzzalo stated in 
in 1913 that “the purpose of an educational sociology is, in a 
specialized and scientific way, to investigate and reveal the 
social facts and laws upon which educational theories and 
practice must in large part rest.” '* These courses rapidly 
multiplied, and in 1910, F. S. Chapin found that 11 higher in- 
stitutions of learning offered a discussion of “Education” in 
their respective courses in Sociology.'’ By 1914, Gillette found 
that 14 “Educational Sociology” courses were given in American 
higher institutions of learning and concluded: 


A new branch of sociology is taking shape. This may 
be called Educational Sociology or the Sociology of Educa- 
tion. In its best form it attempts to make a synthesis of 
principles which arise from a study of the genetic and cur- 
rent objective conditions of social life and of the socio- 
psychic processes with a view to applying them to the deter- 
mination of a course of study and to certain phases of 
school management. ... Relative to the objective aspects of 
education, the sociology of education would hold the same 
relation to general sociology that, in the subjective aspects 
of education, educational psychology now holds to general 
psychology.** 


The academic history of Educational Sociology has been 
traced systematically by Payne,’® L. O. Lantis,”° C. B. Moore,”* 


14H. Zorbaugh, “Educational Sociology,” American Journal of So- 
ciology XXXIII (1927), 444. 

15F, R. Clow, “The Rise of Educational Sociology,” Journal of Social 
Forces, II (1924), 332-337. 

16 Cyclopedia of Education, V, 361. 

17 F, §. Chapin, “Report on the Questionnaire of Committee on Teach- 
ing,” American Journal of Sociology, XVI (1910), 774-793. 

18 J, M. Gillette, “Report of the Committee on Sociology in the Train- 
ing of Teachers,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1917, 
IX (1914), 176-183. 

19. G. Payne, “Educational Sociology in City Training Schools,” 
School and Society, IX (1919), 212-216. 

20L. O. Lantis, “Educational Sociology in Normal Schools,” Jbid., XVI 
(1926), 669-672. 

21C, B. Moore, “The Aims, Contents, and Methods of a General Course 
in Educational Sociology,” Education, XLV (1924), 158-170. 
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H. Lee,?*? Henry J. Jeddeloh,?* A. O. Bowden,** and D. H. Kulp.** 

Educational Sociology was initiated by Payne in 1916 and 
reported on by him in 1919 in the City Training Schools Section 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Subsequent surveys of Educational Soci- 
ology courses, and especially that analyzing 49 required and 
partially required courses in Educational Sociology, as reported 
by 45 institutions engaged in teacher-training throughout the 
United States, showed that a majority of these courses met for 
3 hours per week and had no subject-matter prerequisites.”® 
Most of the aims indicated for required and partially required 
courses in Educational Sociology stressed understanding and 
knowledge. The five leading aims (in order of frequency) re- 
lated to understanding the role of the school as an instrument 
of social progress, the meaning of democracy, understanding 
social problems, understanding school-community relations, and 
the use of techniques of research and critical thinking. In re- 
cent years, greater emphasis has been placed upon the meaning 
and application of democracy to education. School-community 
relationships and the teacher’s role in the community have been 
receiving greater emphasis and more specific statements. 
Almost half of the topics in current Educational Sociology in- 
clude reference to Education (as compared to the 75% in 1926 
that could not be distinguished from Sociology topics.) A 

22H. Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology in Normal Schools, 


Teachers Colleges and Universities (New York University Press Book 
Store, 1928). 

23 Henry J. Jeddeloh, “Status of Educational Sociology in the State- 
Approved Teacher Training Institutions of Ohio,” Science Journal, I (May 
1929), 21-31. 

24A. 0. Bowden, “The Influenece of Sociology in Education for 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XXI (January 1931), 
272-278. 

2D. H. Kulp, “History of Educational Sociology,” Chapter XXV, 
548-568, in his Educational Sociology (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1933), a revised treatment of the subject published in G. Lundberg, Nels 
Anderson & Read Bain, Trends In American Sociology (New York: Har- 
per, 1929). 

26 G. S. Harrington, “An Analysis of Courses in Educational Sociology 
with Proposed Changes,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, XXII, 4 
(December 1948), 259-275. See Also: Harrington, “Educational Sociology 
As A Factor in the Training of Teachers” (unpublished Doctor of Educa- 
tion dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University, 1947) : Harvey 
Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology In Normal Schools, Teachers 
Colleges, and Universities (New York: New York University Book Store, 
1928); J. T. Landis, “The Sociology Curriculum and Teacher Training,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (1947), 113-116. 
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greater emphasis is given today upon topics involving school- 
community relationships. Other topics receiving greater em- 
puasis than comparable topics in 1926 are: “pressure groups, 
public opinion, propaganda, and education,” “intercultural educa- 
tion,” “leisure, recreation and education,” “health and educa- 
tion,” “crime, delinquency, and education,” and “occupational 
trends and their educational implications.” A majority of the 
courses reported in Educational Sociology require textbooks, 
the most popular having been Francis J. Brown’s Educational 
Sociology. Compared to 1926, instructors today indicate a 
greater amount of training in Education than in Sociology or 
Educational Sociology; only half of them indicate major or 
minor study in Sociology or Educational Sociology in the work 
for their higher degrees. 

Of the 24 topics submitted by two or more instructors who 
feel what topics should be especially stressed in the next decade, 
the 11 with the highest frequency are: “the community and the 
school,” “democracy and education,” “intercultural education,” 
“pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, and education,” 
“international education,” “education and the family,” “crime, 
delinquency, and education,” “leisure, recreation, and educa- 
tion,” “social and economic stratification and education,” “the 
social functions of the school,” and “population trends and their 
educational implications.” 


THE FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


With the foundation of the Journal of Educational Sociology 
(1927) and the appearance of E. G. Payne’s Principles of 
Educational Sociology,’ a different conception of the scope and 
method of Educational Sociology was introduced. Payne’s de- 
finition of this field was: 

Educational Sociology seeks to explain the social forms, 
social groups, and social processes — that is, the special 
relationships in which or through which the individual 
gains and organizes his experiences or behavior — in their 
relation to the school as a co-ordinating agency.*® 


From this standpoint, “Education is the consciously controlled 


27 E, George Payne, Principles of Educational Sociology — An Outline 
(New York: New York University Press, 1928), followed by Readings in 
Educational Sociology (New York: Prentice Hall, 1933 and 1934, 2 vols.) 

28 Payne, Readings, I, 22. 
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learning process in which the situations are definitely manip- 
ulated for purposes of producing behavior changes,”’ and 


Education is a process by which behavior changes are 
made in individuals or groups. This concept of education 
implies that changes are made in behavior through the 
acquistion of habits, knowledge, and attitudes, but the 
emphasis in this definition is placed upon behavior because 
of our desire to be objective. This definition also involves 
not only changes in individual behavior but likewise 
changes in group behavior; that is, changes in the behavior 
patterns that characterize the group.*’ 


Sociology involves research into the cultural and social back- 
grounds, both as their effect upon the developing personality 
and the extent to which they must be taken into account in the 
construction and operation of an educational program. 


It includes a factual analysis of personality growth and 
development as influenced by all the agencies of education, 
both informal and formal. In this objective study, it rec- 
ognizes the contributions of the subjective approach 
through philosophy and the individualistic emphasis of 
psychology, but is primarily concerned with a third 
approach: the influence of cultural and group factors upon 
personality and social control. This aspect of education has 
been almost if not completely neglected in the program 
of education, even in our most progressive schools. No 
understanding of the educational process is possible with- 
out an evaluation of the relative effect, more or less scien- 
tifically determined, of all the situations that impinge upon 
the individual in his group contacts, whether those are in 
school, in the family, in the neighborhood, in the com- 
munity, or in other situations to which the individual is 
exposed. While philosophy and psychology involved the 
situation as here conceived, they have neither the tech- 
nique nor the function to deal with them as required in the 
complex educational process. The problem of education in 
modern society requires a socio-scientfic approach for its 
solution which only sociology is in a position to make. We 
regard this as the most important contribution to be made 
to education at the present time.*! 


It is obvious that this functional definition of Educational 
Sociology differs from the conceptions held by leaders of the 
Philosophical and the Applied School. It states that the scope 


29 Payne, Readings, II, 4. 

30 Payne, “Sociology and Education,” The Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, XII (February 1939), 324. 

31 Payne, Journal of Educational Sociology, XII (February 1939), 325. 
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of the subject includes all social relationships through which 
the individual gains and organizes his experiences, that the 
starting point of the subject is social behavior, and that the 
method is scientific.*2 Inasmuch as the stimulation of social 
behavior is initiated in the environment, the matter of the con- 
trol of the educational environment takes on supreme impor- 
tance. So defined, Educational Sociology can approach its prob- 
lems by using the findings of other sciences, rather than by 
merely utilizing philosophical concepts. The older concepts of 
imitation, suggestion, consciousness-of-kind, social control, and 
social processes, which furnished important historical back- 
ground for the development of the early schools of Educational 
Sociology are still useful; but they have been replaced by in- 
ductive principles drawn from sociological research. There is 
a place for the Philosophical School in the interpretation of the 
inductive data that the Functional School aims to produce. 
There is, also, plenty of opportunity for the Applied School to 
utilize the scientific findings of the Functional School in the 
various educational situations. 

For the Functional School, the more important functions of 
Education are: (1) assimilation of traditions; (2) the develop- 
ment of new social patterns; and (3) the creative role of educa- 
tion. While the Educational Sociologist is primarily interested 
in the first two functions, the third is more or less a matter of 
guess-work; the first two promote research, experiment, and 
scientific conclusions; and hence, the procedure may be scien- 
tifically determined. 

Around the thirties, Payne had around him, at New York 
University, a group of sociologists and educational sociologists, 
who emphasized particularly the problems in community co- 
ordination (F. J. Brown, F. M. Thrasher), problems in com- 
munity backgrounds (Brown, Thrasher, Roucek), problems in 
public health and social work (R. K. Boardman), and the sociol- 
ogical clinic (Harvey Zorbaugh). With the resignation of the 
late Payne from his position as Dean of the School of Education 
of New York University, the more ambitious work of these men 
has slowed down, especially due to the departure of Brown for 
the American Council of Education. Although the Journal of 
Educational Sociology is still being published, much of its 


Ps For a summary of the recent development of this point of view, see: 
“Contributions of Sociology to Education,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, XII (February 1939), 321-384, 
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editorial work seems to be uncertain as to what is exactly 
Educational Sociology ; frequently its contributions belong to the 
field of pure Sociology or Education. 

At any rate, the more specific areas of Educational Sociology 
can be summarized from the table of contents of Payne’s Read- 
ings: (1) Educational Sociology: Its History, Need, Meaning, 
Field, and Functions; (2) The Relation of Educational Sociol- 
ogy to Sociology, Educational Psychology, and Education; (3) 
The Development of Personality; (4) The Accumulation of 
Culture and Education; (5) Social Changes and Education; (6) 
The Family as an Educational Agency; (7) Education and 
Activity Groupings of Children; (8) The Community and 
Education; (9) Social Telesis and Education; (10) The School 
as a Social Agency; (11) The Expanding Functions of Educa- 
tion; (12) The Expanding Function of Education — Health 
Education; (13) Civic Education; (14) Character Education; 
(15) Adult Education; (16) Vocational Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance; (17) Special Education; (18) Creative and 
Progressive Education; (19) The Means of Education — the 
Curriculum; (20) The Sociology of Method; (21) Child Guid- 
ance; (22) The School Organization; (23) Measuring the Re- 
sults of Education; (24) Sociological Research and Education. 


RECENT TEXTS IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In recent years, not many textbooks in Educational Sociol- 
ogy have appeared, and, especially after World War II, D. H. 
Kulp’s work “constitutes an exhibit of the ways in which sociol- 
ogy as a special social science may apply its technics to educa- 
tions of various kinds for wide varieties of types and groups of 
persons, youths, and adults.’’** 

Kulp defines and illustrates fundamental sociological con- 
cepts (human nature, wishes and attitudes, personality, social 
interaction), applies sociological analysis to educational 
agencies, processes and objectives; and indicates the methodo- 
logical technics of sociology whereby educational problems may 
be more clearly and adequately defined and attacked: “The em- 
phasis throughout is therefore placed not upon philosophy, nor 
on theory, but upon the sociological methodologies most perti- 
nent to and potent for the development of a science of educa- 


33P—D. H. Kulp, Educational Sociology (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1933), xi. 
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tion.” ** A functional sociological approach is also presented by 
R. L. Finney and Leslie D. Zeleny and A. L. Cook. Cook was 
interested in the field of school and community relations — 
types of American community life, child-shaping influences 
(family life, play groups, gangs, school, children who work, 
youth on the road, motion pictures, radio and reading, race rela- 
tions and religion), and the role of the teacher and the school 
in the community.® 

Cook was more successful with his presentation of case prob- 
lems within the community framework than Roucek’s sympo- 
sium which, prepared by more than 25 leading educational 
sociologists of the pre-war period, stressed that Educational 
Sociology was one of the supporting pillars of education and 
after analyzing the basic social and educational process, made 
specific presentations of the various aspects of education in rela- 
tion to social control.** 

Probably the most popular textbook in the American market 
has proved to be Francis J. Brown’s Educational Sociology,* 
which regards Education as one of the fields of applied Sociology, 
and uses an interaction approach for the relation between indi- 
viduals and groups, and between the school and other social 
groups. Cook’s revision of Community Backgrounds of Education 
featured mainly the community frame of life and problems to 
school problems and teacher education.** 

The viewpoint that “educational sociology cannot be a pure 
science; it must be applied to the control of Education,” was 
reiterated again by Leslie Zeleny.*° 

Prior to the more recent emphasis by Sociologists and Social 
Psychologists on the development of personality, several Educa- 
tional Sociologists presented the entire process of socializing a 
child as the main area of their interest, stressing the ways in 

34R, L. Finney and L. D. Zeleny, An Introduction to Educational So- 
ciology (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1934). 

35 A. L. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book, 1938). 

386 Joseph Roucek and Associates, Sociological Foundations of Educa- 
tion (New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1942). 
sities: Francis J. Brown, Educational Sociology (New York: Prentice-Hall 

38 L, A.Cook and E.F.Cook, A Sociological Approach to Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950). 

39 Leslie Zeleny, “The Sociological Curriculum,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XIII (1940), 453-461; “New Directions in Educational 


Sociology and the Teaching of Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 
XIIT (1948), 336-341. 
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which the social group affects the individual (Ellwood, Smith 
and Francis J. Brown.) The leadership of this school was taken 
by Brown and encompassed not only the whole area of applica- 
tions of Sociology to Education but also proclaimed that ‘“Educa- 
tional Sociology is inclusive also because it is not concerned 
with aspects of any given field which do not condition personal- 
ity development.” *° Robbins’ book was devoted to almost the 
same type of analysis, with its stress upon the study of per- 
sonality development in the family, the school, and the larger 
community.* Moore and Cole co-operated in bringing out 
Sociology in Educational Practice,*? with the aim to “describe 
and analyze educational policies and procedures and to improve 
educational practice by bringing together, for the teacher and 
others, significant sociological data and principles which are 
applicable to educational practice and which are indicative of 
what educational policies and practices might be” (p. vii). The 
chapters here already indicate the changing problems of the 
post-war decade, the problems of the economic system, the in- 
creased leisure, the democratic ideology, class structure, ‘““Educa- 
tion in the International Setting,” etc. 

Bottrell’s Applied Principles of Educational Sociology and 
his “reader and casebook” represent an attempt to analyze and 
make explicit the purposes, functions and activities of Educa- 
tion in the community setting.** They are organized around a 
set of principles designed to explain the relationship between 
society and the school; the principles are then given implementa- 
tion by what the author terms the “best” practices; numerous 
projects, activities and investigations are suggested to provide 
what is called “reality practice situations.” 

The latest textbook attacking the field has been that of 
Brookover, who claims to have made an ambitious attempt, 
although not always successful in execution, to write a “differ- 
ent” text: “In contrast to previous texts in educational sociol- 
ogy, this volume seeks to use the tools of sociology and social 


40 Brown, op. cit., p. 36. 

41 Florence G. Robbins, Educational Sociology, (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1953). 

42. C. B. Moore and W. E. Cole, Sociology in Educational Practice (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1952). 

43 Harold R. Bottrell, Applied Principles of Educational Sociology; 
A Reader and Casebook in Educational Sociology (Harrisburg, Penn.: The 
Stackpole Co., 1954). 
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psychology in analyzing the educational system and process.” ** 

The most recent textbook in this field has been the collec- 
tion of readings by William O. Stanley and others.** The 
purpose was “to acquaint the student with the social forces that 
influence education and the ways in which the educational enter- 
prise is affected by them.” The selections are grouped under the 
chapter headings covering the school as a social institution, the 
school and the structure of the community, American ideals 
and conflicts and the social function of the school, social aspects 
of school organization and pedagogical method, and the social 
aspects of the teaching profession. Unfortunately, the selections 
are not always too happy; one wonders why four co-editors 
were needed and why so many areas of Educational Sociology 
have been left out. 

This last work already represents the latest drift toward 
descriptions of the place of Education in the community and in 
the society generally. Following this recent development, sev- 
eral rural sociologists have delineated rural communities and 
neighborhoods in relation to high-school and elementary-school 
attendance. To the same category belong the growing number 
of analyses of the function of the school in the status structure 
of the local community (Warner, Hollingshead, Stendler, etc.) .** 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 
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The Concepts of Status and Role in 
Anthropology: Their Definition and Use 


Paper delivered at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Society, December 28-30, 1955, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When Shakespeare said, 
“All the World’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players, 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts,” 


we were presented with one of the first and most cogent de- 
finitions of status and role. Let us examine, then, the con- 
tributions of anthropologists to see if, in a scientific milieu, they 
have done as well in their conceptualizations of social relation- 
ships. 

We may begin our discussion with Linton. His was one of 
the first systematic attempts to define status and role in The 
Study of Man (1936). He defines status as, ‘‘a position in a par- 
ticular pattern,” an abstraction from social reality (p. 113). 
The patterns he refers to are “patterns of reciprocal behavior.” 
He cautions us not to confuse behavior with status, since status 
describes a social position defined in terms of expectations by 
others and by self (pp. 257-8). Status in this sense is the result 
of norms of behavior which make expectation possible. Status, 
then, “is simply a collection of rights and duties.” Status must 
be differentiated from the individual or the incumbent of the 
status. Anyone may occupy a status, a fixed social position, if 
he is able to perform the role which goes with the status. 

The role, in Linton’s usage, is the “dynamic aspect of a 
status.” He says: “When he puts the rights and duties which 
constitute the status into effect he is performing a role” (p. 
114). Now every individual participates in a number of differ- 
ent patterns of behavior in relation to other individuals who 
may have different statuses. This means that on the individual 
converge many statuses with a concomitant number of roles. 
These may and may not be in conflict with one another. 
The sum total of all these roles is the role, which determines 
what he does in relation to the total society and what he can 
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expect from it. For example, a person occupies the status of 
king, and is expected to act accordingly in a predictable pat- 
terned way. In this manner, the ideal patterns provided by 
culture become significant to the individual, and become models 
for organizing behavior. 

These statuses which each culture provides, says Linton, 
tend to create a dilemma: on the one hand, one is either born 
into a status category or is trained early for a status category; 
on the other hand, individual potentialities are never alike. 
Societies resolve this dilemma through the ascription of statuses, 
by far the most numerous, which are highly predictable, and 
achieved statuses which may be acquired through training and 
competition. 

In addition to these kinds of statuses, Linton adds another 
set of status distinctions: active and latent (1945, p. 78). This 
useful distinction points out that even though a person may 
hold several statuses, generally he has to act in the role of only 
one status at a time while the other statuses are latent. When 
an individual is forced to take on several statuses at the same 
time conflicts may arise to the incumbent because the roles may 
be oriented towards opposing ends. This can be the source for 
individual maladjustment if not resolved. 

Gillin (1948) and Hoebel (1949) largely use Linton’s con- 
cepts of status and role. Gillin, however, makes the additional 
distinction in terms of the source of status (pp. 346-7). “De- 
rived statuses” are of two kinds: (1) those which one obtains 
by virtue of being a member of a certain group such as the 
clan, or band, and (2) “distinctive statuses,” which arise from the 
position an individual holds inside an organized group, such 
as the chief and commoner. “Independent status,” in contrast 
to the first two, is an achieved, recognized position in the social 
system, such as the hero, or the “good fighter” among Plains 
Indians. Independent statuses are not due to membership in a 
particular section of a society, but are common to the whole 
social system. 

Hoebel introduces another dimension for differentiating 
statuses on the bases of universality and non-universality, which 
may be used to cross-out all the status and role categories al- 
ready mentioned above (1949: pp. 289-90). 

Another useful definition put by Linton in 1936 developed 
in 1945 and re-examined in the 1949 Wenner-Gren Symposium 
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on Culture and Personality is his concept of the “status per- 
sonality.” The status personality is the set of expectations 
which individuals have of the incumbent in a certain social posi- 
tion. It must be differentiated from the “real” or basic per- 
sonality for the two are not necessarily in agreement (pp. 
169-70). 

While Linton proceeds essentially from the concept of status 
and works out the role component from the indentification of 
status, Slotkin (1950) seems to have proceeded the other way 
around. Slotkin is a systematizer who, perhaps unfortunately, 
has not been taken too seriously. Slotkin makes these concepts 
explicit, while they are implicit with most anthropological de- 
scriptions of social systems. 

Roles, to Slotkin, are the products of social differentiation 
(p. 90) defined as categorized sets of customs, parts individuals 
play in society. It is a category of more or less similar sets of 
actions performed by many individuals (p. 94). Slotkin says, 
“every culture regulates ... behavior by establishing customary 
relations between those roles upon whose interaction the society 
depends for certain adjustments, and determining the custom- 
ary kinds of interaction that take place between them” (p. 108). 
Roles are “categories of sets of customs” which are symbolized. 
By means of these symbols it is possible for others to categorize 
the individual with whom they are interacting, and makes it 
possible for them to respond to him in the customary ways 
which apply to that role. The role symbol reminds the individ- 
ual that he should conform to this set of customs, and provides 
him with “guides” (pp. 104-5). 

Slotkin also defines an “index role’: that role by which a 
person is assigned to a certain status because of membership in 
a particular group. The most important activity of the group 
defines the index role of its members (p. 124). Following 
Simmel, he points out that groups as well as individuals have 
roles to play. 

Slotkin continues by saying that a status system of a society 
consists of the hierarchical arrangement of roles. The individ- 
ual’s status is the position in the status system based upon the 
social value assigned his index role (p. 121). It is clear in 
Slotkin’s definition that status and role are not concrete activity, 
but attitudes, values, orientations, and expectations. 
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S. F. Nadel, a British anthropologist, has made much use of 
the concepts of status and role. He uses the term status and 
“person” in slightly different ways. Although both terms mean 
the individual cum his rights and obligations, they imply differ- 
ent levels of abstraction. “Person” refers to rights and obliga- 
tions understood qualitatively, as particular actions undertaken 
under particular conditions, while “status” refers to rights and 
obligations compared and reduced to “positional values” (1951, 
p. 171). It appears then that he uses the former concept to de- 
note what Linton calls status personality, i. e., expectations an 
individual has in the social order, while his term “status” refers 
to position in the social order. To both Slotkin and Nadel, the 
value orientations of a society define status. 


Nadel finds it difficult to say that a generalized status in 
Linton’s sense exists, which derives from membership not in a 
sub-group, but from membership in a larger social grouping like 
the tribe, i.e., the chief or a medicine man. Rather, he feels 
that this is the result of many distinct statuses. Also, the con- 
cept of role is used differently: “The role, the person, thus 
amounts to something like a common pattern or norm that 
emerges for us from the varying performances.” This is a de- 
parture from Linton as far as “role”? becomes a higher abstrac- 
tion, derived from “performances,” while Linton’s role is ab- 
stracted from the concrete activating of “rights and duties” 
(Nadel, p. 94). 

A recent summary treatise on Culture and Personality by 
Honigmann (1954) makes extensive use of the two concepts of 
status and role. Although he follows Linton, he emphasizes 
social-psychological role learning. Through interpersonal rela- 
tions and interlocking roles situations are provided in which 
personality formation takes place. He stresses that “personal- 
ity is largely a product of the expectations, actions, or sugges- 
tions of other people transmitted and perceived directly, in- 
directly, or mediationally in social interaction” (p. 201). 


This preliminary survey of definitions of the concepts of 
status and role gives some idea of the agreement that exists 
among anthropologists. However, it also suggests that they lack 
precision and operational value. But anthropologists have used 
these concepts often with great facility. An examination of the 
concepts in relation to the study of social structure, personal- 
ity, and culture change may give them more precision. 
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The concept of status has had a long history in the analysis 
of kinship structure. Insofar as kinship status involves rights 
and obligations, we may speak of kinship roles. Kinship rela- 
tions are social relations, and in Eggan’s view these are units of 
social structure (1950, p. 5). Eggan holds that these social 
relations are recognized by the group and become a part of the 
social structure in the form of status positions, such as father 
and son. But social relations are different from social usages. 
Statuses and roles are derived from usages, while social rela- 
tions of subordination, co-operation, etc., for instance, may be 
the result of different social usages in two different cultures 
sharing indentical structural features. And the obverse may 
also hold. 

Social structure so conceived becomes on the one hand a 
network of social relations, and on the other differentiated social 
roles (Eggan, 1950, pp. 5 ff.; Radcliffe-Brown, 1952, pp. 190 ff). 
The differential position of men and women, chiefs and com- 
moners, are the determiners of social relations. In the network 
of roles, a position occupied by a human being is called the social 
personality. His status is defined by reference to social rela- 
tionships. 

A difficulty arises when we apply these concepts. Slotkin 
(1950, p. 108) may be helpful. He says that in every society 
people interact so as to adjust. Those interactions or social rela- 
tions which are important in the adjustive process are defined 
in terms of sets of customs and these make up the interelated 
roles of a society. Firth adds, that these relationships must be 
enduring, and have continuity (1951, p. 30). If these are the 
only criteria applied to social structure, Redfield (1955) ob- 
serves, then social structure becomes something quite limited, 
something like the corporate groups described and analyed by 
the British anthropologists Fortes and Evans-Pritchard. These 
corporate groups continue for generations in the form of lin- 
eages, or when there are no lineages in the form of political- 
legal statuses derived from inherited titles which are supported 
by sanctions. Redfield feels, however, and we would agree, that 
there is more to social structure. For instance in the Yukatan 
community of Chan Kom he could observe traditional assign- 
ment of roles and functions to men and women which formed 
traditional ways of interacting. These are parts of social struc- 
ture (1955, p. 40). 
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Furthermore, Redfield asks, are such behavior patterns as 
exist between friends part of the social structure? When a 
society has no special names or ceremonies to make friendship 
relationships formal, should these arrangements be included in 
social structure? What about outside personnel, like mission- 
aries and technicians, who remain in the community only for a 
limited time? Certainly, when they first arrive, that society has 
no status or role for them. Are these to be part of the social 
network which Radcliffe-Brown discusses? What about the 
temporary groupings which arise out of certain social situations, 
such as the factions so prevalent in societies undergoing change? 
Can we not say that it is the particular status and role of the 
individuals involved that give such situations structure? 

If we are dealing with a single, relatively isolated tribe, in 
which the predominant relationships are familial, the concept 
of social structure defined in terms of kinship status and role 
relationships seems adequate. We are all familiar with the 
standard works of Murdock, Lowie, and others, who define such 
structures. 

However, normative non-kinship behavior also has to be 
isolated, if we are to obtain an idea of a social structure. One 
such method is illustrated by Llewellen and Hoebel. They show 
what is expected of people among the Cheyenne Indians. Roles 
become clearly defined by the violation of the norm. Always, 
in cases of trouble, there is a court, sometimes as diffuse as 
public opinion (Hoebel, 1941, pp. 363 ff.), but this court does 
establish and reinforce the customary social relationships, and 
sometimes creates new ones, (Hoebel, 1954). From the study 
of these law-ways, we obtain an explicit description of status 
and role. Thereby another aspect of social structure becomes 
evident. 

Difficulties mount in defining the social structure if it is to 
include more than patterned legal or patterned kinship rela- 
tions. These and similar relationships, in Firth’s terminology, 
make up formal structure. There are, however, informal struc- 
tures as well. These are composed of the patterns of action 
recognized as giving status through the performance of in- 
formal social and technical roles. But they are not necessarily 
made explicit. Because of this, the newcomer to an informal 
structure may experience difficulties in learning his roles before 
he can be said to be part of the social structure. These roles 
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can only be determined by empirical study, Firth tells us 
(1954, p. 4). 

The social structure, whether formal or informal, provides 
the framework for social action. However, this conception is 
static, and does not allow for special contingencies. Firth pro- 
poses the concept of social organization, the process by which a 
society organizes itself to meet special situations. “The notion 
of role, indeed, a very useful thought it is in defining the limits 
of a person’s activity, can imply that a person does only what 
is assigned for him to do by his social position” (p. 9). And 
“organization is concerned with roles, but not with these alone, 
it also involves that more spontaneous, decisive activity which 
does not follow simply from role-playing’ (p. 9). 

One wonders if Linton’s term takes care of contingencies. 
His term, it seems, has predictive value, provided that there are 
no external or internal changes. But social systems are con- 
stantly undergoing change. We have become aware of this fact 
as we study cultures which are undergoing rapid change. In 
such situations knowledge of social structure does not seem to 
help much in predicting the outcome of certain social and tech- 
nological innovations. 


Social organization, says Firth, is “the process of ordering 
of action and of relations in reference to given social ends, in 
terms of adjustments resulting from the exercise of choices 
[italic mine] by members of a society” (p. 10). He emphasizes 
that this is different from the rules of a society which are the 
determinants of social roles. This distinction takes into account 
that people go against social rules and do not fulfill role-expecta- 
ations and yet, so to speak, get away with it. If this kind of 
social organization works against the structural principles of a 
society for any length of time then the structure will change 
through the concatenation of organizational acts, and he says: 
“Structural units are created and maintained through organiza- 
tion in which the exercise of individual choice is of basic im- 
portance” (p. 10). 


If the individual is so important, we may first examine 
whether the phenomenon of choice enters in conventional status 
and role analysis. An individual in structural analysis merely 
occupies a status, the personality status. That is, he plays cer- 
tain roles appropriate to that status (Linton, 1945, 1949). 
Nadel makes the same point with more emphasis, however, upon 
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the acting out of the role which establishes the norm (1951, 
p. 94). The patterns are given, and the individual adjusts either 
well or poorly in his assigned status-role. How an individual 
chooses a given role and status is not answered. In a small 
society, Nadel feels there are relatively few statuses, and 
most of them are ascribed. Therefore there are few choices 
available to him. In an open society, on the other hand, there 
are many achieveable statuses, with concomitant roles, and 
these are chosen by virtue of a hierarchy of values. This 
hierarchy of values seems to come about through the interac- 
tion of individuals in related roles. Honigmann says: “Per- 
sonality is largely a product of the expectations, actions, or 
suggestions of other people transmitted and perceived directly, 
indirectly, or mediationally in social interaction” (1954, p. 201). 
The processes through which these roles related to personality 
are learned are: Enculturation, the acquiring of the proper 
attitudes learned by living and working with a group, and 
Socialization, the learning of the appropriate behavior patterns 
in the group relative to other members of the group (Hers- 
kovits, 1948, pp. 40-41). This is still a passive way of viewing 
the process of acquring status and role. 

How then does an individual choose a non-patterned be- 
havior-role? Firth thinks that this is crucial, because “the work- 
arrangements (i. e., social organization) by which a society is 
kept in being . . . rest upon individual choice and decision.” 
Choice situations imply that alternatives are available. But 
Honigmann feels that there are relatively few alternatives avail- 
able in simple societies, although in complex societies there are 
many. Yet, in a place like India or Pakistan, where there are 
many statuses due to the highly differentiated nature of that 
society, the particular structure of that society permits an in- 
dividual few choices (Honigmann, 1954, pp. 326-7). A way out 
is suggested by Firth. If we consider not only manifest struc- 
ture, but also latent structure, it becomes evident that the num- 
ber of alternatives is increased. There are behavior patterns 
for which there are no explicit rules. For instance, Stevenson’s 
analysis shows a kind of latent Indian status system rarely 
considered in the past. He points out that status is a function 
of and may be changed in terms of both ritual and secular role 
behavior (1954, pp. 47 ff.) so that a person having low status 
in one structure may acquire high status in another. 
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The process of social organization or organizing social rela- 
tions involves categorization of social positions: and behavior 
patterns which is dependent upon continual recognition. For 
example, the member of a clan depends upon recognition by 
others of the clan for the position he holds. And this process 
also involves conformity. It involves also critical decisions. It 
is through decision-making that an individual may gain status: 
a man who makes the decision to form a new band becomes the 
headman of that band. But no such decision can be made with- 
out consensus. Social interaction involving decisions becomes 
meaningless unless the act is recognized and agreed upon by 
others. Such organizational social action is dependent upon: 
(1) the size of the social situation in which action is possible, 
which, in other words limits the number of roles and statuses 
that are potentially avilable for individual choice; (2) the 
alternatives which are available and the hierarchy by which they 
are arranged; and, finally, (3) the time dimension. 


Firth suggests that role obligations and rights may be 
divided into three categories of organizational principles: 
generic, specific, and optional. Generic roles are so organized 
that a person need not differentiate among a number of certain 
individuals. For instance, towards all of mother’s brothers or 
sisters one acts alike. The specific principle is illustrated by the 
inheritance of a personal name by an individual, succession to 
kingship, or widow inheritance. Optional principles are such 
things as land inheritance, transfer or exchange of goods. Such 
organization of roles may create conflict, although it does permit 
greater freedom of action. 

We may distinguish two ways in which status and role have 
a time dimension. On the one hand they are associated with 
learning and socialization, and on the other with socio-cultural 
change. Perhaps the two are similar aspects of a larger category 
of change. 


Honigmann (1954) points out that the process of role-learn- 
ing in the study of personality is often neglected. The basic 
principle underlying role learning in his interpretation lies in 
the fact that the individual may covet a certain status because 
it provides him with certain rewards. Similarly, roles may be 
unlearned, though more difficulty may be experienced there, 
through the withdrawal of rewards. This learning and unlearn- 
ing of roles does not change the basic personality, nor does it 
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wholly deny the influences of early life experiences. Role learn- 
ing in a homogeneous culture may be more congruent with 
basic personality formation than it is in a heterogeneous 
culture. 


Kole learning, however, is not all overt, that is, it is not 
exclusively the result of definite training by parent, medicine 
man, or teacher. But much is due to the interaction of individ- 
uals through identification. As soon as a new member of a 
group has learned the appropriate behavior suited to his status 
in the group, he may become a bonafide member. This can be 
called validation of status (Broom and Kitsuse, 1955, pp. 44—- 
49). A system of similar roles demanded by two similar social 
organizations tends to produce the same kind of status personal- 
ity, or even the same basic personality where training for cer- 
tain roles begin early in life (Honigmann, pp. 305-6). 

Important in this connection of learning roles is the fact 
that a new status is often dramatized by rites of passage. They 
serve as training periods for the new role and mark precisely 
in time the changed status. Henceforth the others are expected 
to interact differently in consequence of the new status. 


Focusing now on the social system undergoing change rather 
than the individual in the system of status and role relation- 
ships, we observe that, while considerable work is in progress, 
little integrated theorizing has been done. However, Redfield in 
his very stimulating book, The Primitive World and Its Trans- 
formation, using his ideal type-construct, The Folk Society, 
partially characterizes the change which takes place in the 
transformation from folk to urban in terms of changes in the 
status system. In the primitive society the status system is 
dependent upon prestige, all of which is the result of specific 
personalities known to all. In civilized societies, in contrast, the 
assignment of status is in terms of utility, the number and kinds 
of people who contribute to the productive affort (p. 9). In 
the former, status relationships are universal and dominant; in 
the latter, they are impersonal and highly specialized. The 
aggregations of people, statuswise, are in terms of kinship, age, 
and sex differences in the former, while in the latter they are 
on the basis of achievement, not ascription, and are therefore 
highly fluid, resulting in still further segmentation of the 
society, and often in confusion of statuses and conflicting role 
relationships. 
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In recognizing the importance of time, other investigators 
also have concerned themselves with diachronic interpretations. 
But as Firth (1954, p. 15) cogently observes, more often studies 
have been “dual synchronic.” This is due to the practical prob- 
lem of not being able to remain in the field for very long periods 
of time. Even if a tribe is studied diachronically, it usually has 
to be done by a series of investigators. Then the problem arises 
as to whether or not the concepts that two investigators use 
mean the same to both. It is for this reason that it is so impor- 
tant that we have greater clarification of the concepts of status 
and role. 

The whole problem of culture contact becomes meaningful 
only in terms of people, because cultures do not interact, it is 
people who do. They do so in terms of their role conceptions 
shaped by their cultures. This whole problem was reopened in 
a summer seminar of the Social Science Research Council on 
acculturation, reported in the American Anthropologist (1954, 
Vol. 56, No. 6, pp. 973-1002). There are a number of workers 
who recently have been using the concept of role and status to 
shed light on the problem of socio-cultural change. I am think- 
ing of Miller’s recent article on Fox Indian culture change 
(1955, pp. 271-90). Gearing read a paper at the 1955 Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association meeting in Boston in which 
he also proceeds from the analysis of cultural roles and statuses 
among the Cherokee Indians, giving emphasis, as does Miller, 
on the valuational content of the various statuses involved. I 
have recently also intrepreted change and resistance to change 
in terms of role and status among the Ute Indians. 

Brunner has advanced the hypothesis at the 1955 American 
Anthropological Association meeting in Boston that roles which 
are learned early in childhood are the most resistant to change, 
iliustrating from the Hidatsa Indians. They still hold to their 
kinship status and role behavior, while the one time important 
statuses and roles associated with soldier societies and clubs 
have disappeared. The former are retained because the struc- 
ture of the family provides a setting little influenced by the out- 
side in which traditional roles can continue to be learned and 
played. However, Professor Sharp pointed out in private that 
this differential change in social structure may only take place 
it the structural aspects of the society are weakly linked. In an 
Australian culture, in contrast, he said, the removal of any role 
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would cause the total collapse of that social structure because 
it was very tightly integrated (1952, pp. 69-90). 

The Harvard project at Rimrock, studying culture change 
and values in the Southwest, has often proceeded in terms of 
role and status analysis. Vogt may be cited in relation to the 
role of the returned Navaho veterans and their adjustments. 


Rapoport’s study may also be mentioned in relation to changing 
Navaho values, in part a function of the marginal person play- 
ing a marginal role. And there are a number of others which 
cannot be listed here. 

In summary, then, there is no lack in anthropological litera- 
ture, of the dual concepts of status and role. It appears that 
Linton’s role concept is used rarely today and has given way 
to aspects of the role concept, such as expectations, orientations, 
valuations, etc. There units of analysis are more precise than 
the more general role concept. However, it may be necessary 
and desirable that we have much more planned collaboration 
with other social scientists, to get a more refined and precise 
concept which may be used by all workers alike. Only then cross- 
cultural comparisions may become meaningful and serve in the 
development of a theory of society and culture. 

GOTTFRIED LANG 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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Catholics in American Commerce and 
Industry, 1925-1945 


The first half of the twentieth century has been, in many 
ways, a period which has witnessed the maturity of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, with the tapering off of foreign 
immigration and the absorption into American culture and life 
of the descendants of the immigrants of an earlier day. The 
present study is concerned with the position of American Cath- 
olics in commerce and industry as determined by their numbers 
in executive positions and other influential elements. For the 
purposes of this survey, the biographies of 869 Catholic men in 
executive positions between the years 1925 to 1945 approx- 
imately have been examined.' This study has been divided into 
two sections, the first dealing with these Catholic executives in 
general, and the second, a more specific study of a selective 
group. 

There have been a number of studies of businessmen which 
included, among other things, the religious adherence of the 
subjects surveyed. For example, in 1949 William Miller pub- 
lished his findings on 181 presidents and chairmen of boards 
of business corporations during the decade 1900—-1910.2 Twenty 
some years before a random selection of some 2,000 names from 
the Who’s Who in America formed the basis for an article by 
William S. Ament,* and in 1945 C. Wright Mills surveyed some 
1,464 biographies in the Dictionary of American Biography 
which included subjects born as far back as 1570.‘ Mills’ article, 
however, did not concern itself with the religious adherence of 
the men studied, but some of the facts assembled, nonetheless, 
proved valuable for the present study. 

In view of the fact that these studies were partial in the selec- 
tion of the numbers investigated it was decided that a more com- 

1 The principal sources were: Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry; 
the International Business Who’s Who, 4th ed., with a reprinting of the 
foreign section (Chicago, 1944); and The American Catholic Who’s Who, 


Vol. IV, 1944-1945 (Detroit, 1945). The terminal dates of this study are 
necessarily determined by the limits of these two sources. 

2“American Historians and the Business Elite,” Jowrnal of Economic 
History, IX (November 1949), 184-208. 

3 “Religion, Education and Distinction,” School and Society, XXVI 
(September 1927), 399-406. 

+“The American Business Elite: A Collective Portrait,” Journal of 
Economie History, Supplement V (December 1945), 20-44. 
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plete survey would be necessary to determine the prominence, or 
the lack of prominence, of American Catholics:in the business 
world. For that reason Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry was 
selected as being the best guide since it is devoted to persons in the 
business world as such. Moreover, the editors of this work have 
stated that the biographies have been painstakingly searched out 
and, “only biographies selected as actual or potential reference in- 
terest within the field involved, as a result of careful prepar- 
atory analyses, are sought for listing.” ° The subjects contained 
in this publication would seem, therefore, to be a representative 
listing of American leaders in commerce and industry. There 
were 23,262 sketches® contained in this work, including busi- 
nessmen not only of the United States and its possessions, but 
also outside these limits. The editors did not profess to list all 
possible names, since there were at the time of publication some 
2,000,000 business enterprises in the United States and its pos- 
sessions alone.’ Since we are interested solely in the United 
States and its possessions, some 4,158 names in the “Foreign 
Section,” and those listed in the main section born outside and 
connected with business enterprises outside these limits, have 
been eliminated. The omissions left approximately 19,104 
biographies surveyed. Out of this number, 708 were listed as 
adhering to the Catholic or Roman Catholic Church and 27 
others who did not state their faith were found to be Catholics 
in the American Catholic Who’s Who.’ 

Since Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry does not pro- 
fess to contain all the men in commerce and industry, there have 
»eon incorporated into the present study the business executives 
contained in the American Catholic Who’s Who, men who 
would be of comparable stature to those contained in the above 
listing. There were approximately 328 business executives con- 
tained in the American Catholic Who’s Who for 1944-1945, of 
whom 194 were also listed in the Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry. With the balance of 134 added to the 735 of the latter 
publication, one gets a total of 869 business executives who de- 
signated their religious adherence as Catholic. 

The three main categories into which these men may be 
grouped are as follows: governmental positions, 55; labor 
organizations, 14; and in private enterprises, 800. In view of 
the peculiar nature of government and labor organizations, in 


5 Op. cit., p. v. 7 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 6. 8 Op. cit., 1944-1945. 
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distinction to business proper, the present survey has been 
further delimited to the 800 names in private enterprises. It is 
interesting, however, to note some general facts concerning the 
Catholics among the government and labor executives. Of the 
55 in government, 38 were in federal or national positions, 14 
in sectional federal positions, and 3 were on the state level. The 
labor officials included the following distribution by executive 
positions in international or national labor groups: 5 presi- 
dents, 2 vice-presidents, and 5 secretary-treasurers. In the two 
groups there were 9 of foreign birth, and with regard to educa- 
tional background there was the following distribution: 14 were 
listed as having a grammar or high school education, 48 had 
gone beyond the high school level, of whom, 30 were listed as 
holding college degrees. 

The classification of the balance, or the 800 Catholic men 
according to the type of commerce and industry pursued,’ was 
as follows: 


Finance: 
Banking 105 
Securities and investments 65 
Insurance 37 
Total finance 207 
Manufacturing: 
Food and drink 50 
Non-metal (textiles, chemicals, wood, etc.) 99 
Iron and steel 117 
Miscellaneous 24 
Total manufacturing 290 
Others: 
Raw materials or extractive 32 
Public utilities 16 
Transportation 47 
Communications 15 
Trade (wholesale, retail, exchange, etc.) 51 
Engineering and construction 26 
Printing, publishing, and advertising 99 
Stage and screen q 
Total others 293 
Those holding no office, such as directors 10 
Grand Total 800 


® This is based on the principal position held. 
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In the Mills study based on the Dictionary of American 
Biography the distribution was as follows:'” 


Finance 14.8% 
Trade 27.9 
Manufacturing 39.5 
Extractive 4.0 
Transportations and communications 13.8 


By comparison the percentages of the Catholics surveyed here, 
according to similar groupings, was found to be as follows: 


Finance 25.0% 
Trade 
Manufacturing 36.3 
Extractive 4.0 
Transportation and communications a4 
All others 19.3 


It is worthy of mention in this comparison that those in the 
field of finance in the present investigation almost doubled the 
percentage given in the Mills study while, on the other hand, 
those in trade were one fourth and in transportation and com- 
munications, one half by comparison with Mills’ findings. 
One may conclude, therefore, that Catholics by the mid-1940’s 
showed a tendency toward banking, investments, and insurance, 
together with manufacturing, rather than toward other enter- 
prises. 

An indication that, at least in the business world, American 
Catholics no longer belonged to the first generation immigrant 
group was the fact that only 43 out of the 800 were of foreign 
birth. In that connection Miller stated: 


Though most historians say little about it there has been 
in the U.S. for well over a century a sizable and growing 
working class, propertyless, segregated, often remarkably 
apathetic to the alleged opportunities of American busi- 
ness and political life. Into this class most immigrants, 
starting with the Irish in the 1840’s, have been channeled." 

Since a large percentage of the immigrants coming to the 
United States were of the Catholic faith, it will be of value to 
compare the over-all totals to determine whether or not there 
has been any indication of an awakening to the opportunities of 
American business among Catholics. A reasonable comparison 
may be made with Ament’s study of 1927 which found 277 busi- 


10 Mills, lec. cit., p. 20. 
11 Miller, loc. cit., p. 199. 
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nessmen among the 2,000 randomly selected. Of these 277 only 
6 or 2.1% were listed as Catholics, or 3.7% of the 162 whose 
religious adherence was indicated.’* But by 1945 the present 
survey indicated that approximately 4.4% of 19,238 business- 
men were adherents of the Catholic Church, and, therefore, in 
the over-all comparison the percentage had approximately 
doubled since 1927. 

The majority of the Catholic immigrants to this country 
settled in the areas from the northeastern coastal cities to the 
midwestern states along the Great Lakes and the Ohio River. 
The geographical distribution of businessmen studied in the pres- 
ent survey indicates that wherever there was a large Catholic pop- 
ulation there were found proportionately large numbers of 
Catholic men in commerce and industry. The geographical loca- 
tion of the 800 investigated was as follows: 255 in the North- 
east,'* 204 in Mid-Atlantic states, 221 in the Middle West, 20 
in the Northwest, 45 in the Southwest, 53 in the South, and 2 
in United States possessions. The centers of gravity for these 
localities were Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and the copper fields of Montana. 
These facts are, of course, in keeping with the general urban 
character of the Catholic population in the United States. 

With regard to the educational background of these business 


executives there were the following distributions according to 
the highest level attained. 


No. Percentage 
Grammar or high school 212 26.5 % 
College or equivalent (one to six years) 294 
College degrees obtained 254 
Total at college level 548 68.5% 
Education not given 40 5.0% 


12 Ament, loc. cit., p. 403. 

13 The states for the purposes of this survey were grouped as follows: 
Northeastern: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey. Mid-Atlantic: Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
and also the District of Columbia. Midwestern: Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Southwestern: Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. Northwestern: Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming. 
South: Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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In the Mills study of the D.A.B., 53.4% were shown to have a 
high school, or below, level in education; and 46.6% above high 
school;'* while Miller found that the presidents and chairmen 
showed 59% in the latter and 41% in the former.’> Thus by com- 
parison the present survey shows that by the 1940’s Catholic busi- 
nessmen had obtained some college education as the 68.5% would 
indicate; and which would be in keeping with the general trend 
of the entire country toward the attainment of college training. 
The breakdown of these Catholic businessmen according to 

the executive position they held was as follows: 
No. Percentage 


Presidents 424 53.0 
Vice Presidents 250 31.3 
Secretary and/or Treasurer 28 3.5 
Chairmen of Boards 21 2.7 
Other Offices 67 8.4 
Directorships Only 10 12 


In addition to the above, these same men held 771 other similar 
offices and 673 directorships.’° Of the 771 similar offices, 375 
were presidencies, 227 vice presidencies, 117 as secretary and/ 
or treasurers, and 52 chairmanships of boards. Only titles of 
offices are involved here, and, therefore, the figures alone do not 
give the relative importance of the position according to the size 
of the enterprise. 

Beyond the data given above, the writer made a more de- 
tailed study of the business enterprises in particular. This in 
itself was a somewhat ambitious undertaking for a single per- 
son, so recourse was had to various comparative listings of 
business concerns to determine the relative value or size of the 
business firms peculiar to this survey. Since it was nearest to 
the dates of publication of the two major sources for this sur- 
vey, it was found that the most valuable listing was that of the 
1,000 largest manufacturing corporations by industry groups 
prepared by the Office of Business Economics of the Department 
of Commerce.'’ For banking concerns, the most useful data were 
"44 Mills, loc. cit., p. 33. 

15 Miller, loc. cit., p. 207. 

16 These directorships are separate from any office, and do not include 
the latter, which were indicated as “president and director.” 

17 “1,000 Largest Manufacturing Corporations, by Industry Groups: 
Total Assets and Sales, 1945 and 1946.” Unpublished. The listing was 
based on data from Moody’s Investors’ Service and the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission, and did not include corporations for which statements 
were not published. 
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contained in the lists published in the Amercian Banker of the 
300 largest banks'® and the 100 largest mutual savings banks.’® 

Although covering the bulk of the business enterprises in 
the present study, the above lists did not, however, provide in- 
formation for companies outside the banking and manufactur- 
ing categories. For the latter, therefore, recourse was had to 
much later surveys of the largest business enterprises in the 
United States. On this basis it was necessary to work back- 
wards from the lists to information given in the Moody publica- 
tions, the major one of which was the Manual of Investments 
for 1945.*° The published and unpublished listings included the 
following: 1,000 large manufacturing companies prepared by 
the Federal Trade Commission,”! 200 largest non-financial cor- 
porations prepared by the Office of Business Economics of the 
Department of Commerce,”? and two lists of investment com- 
panies compiled by the Securities and Exchange Commission.** 
Use was likewise made of the names contained in the list of 
Harold Clayton of Hemphill, Noyes & Company, New York,” 
which gives the 350 largest corporations on the New York Stock 
Exchange based on the outstanding shares of stock and value 
as of December 31, 1954. 

Finally, for the 171 businessmen examined in the balance 
of this study, and where evaluation figures were not obtained 
from the above reports selections were made on the basis of the 


18“The Hundred Largest Banks in the United States in Order of 
Amount of Deposits on Dec. 31, 1944 (Exclusive of Mutual Savings 
Banks),” The American Banker, January 30, 1945, p. 25. “The Second 
Hundred Largest. . .,” ibid., p. 31. “The Third Hundred Largest. . .,” ibid., 
p. 69. 

19100 Largest Mutual Savings Banks in Order of Deposits as of 
January 1, 1945, as listed by the National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks,” The American Banker, February 3, 1945, p. 3. 

20 John Sherman Porter (Ed.), Moody’s Manual of Investments, 
American and Foreign: Banks — Insurance Companies — Investment 
Trusts — Real Estate — Finance and Credit Companies, 1945 (New York, 
1945). The Moody manuals for industrial, public utility, and railroad 
securities were also consulted. 

*21A List of 1,000 Large Manufacturing Companies, Their Subsidi- 
aries and Affiliates, 1948 (Washington, June 1951). 

“200 Largest Nonfinancial Corporations, 1952,” (privately circu- 
ated). 

°8 “13 Largest Closed-End Management Investment Companies, De- 
cember 14, 1954” and “20 Largest Open-End Management Investment 
Companies, December 14, 1954,” (privately circulated). 

°4 “The 350 Largest Corporations on the New York Stock Exchange, 
March 15, 1955” (“Size” based on outstanding shares and value as of 
12/31/54), (privately circulated). 
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national reputation of the respective enterprise, as, for example, 
the National Broadcasting Company or the Chicago Board of 
Trade. A brief perusal of the companies listed under the names 
in the two accompanying appendices will give the reader a good 
idea of the size and national reputation of the enterprises in- 
volved. In other words, the 171 executives held positions in the 
topmost business concerns in the United States, that is, among 
the 1,000 largest manufacturing corporations or the top 300 
banks and comparable organizations. Considering that around 
1944 there were some 2,000,000 business concerns in the United 
States,~ the executives with whom the remainder of this study 
is concerned should be considered a “cream of the crop” sam- 
pling. It is of some significance that 171 of 800 Catholic men or 
a little better than 21% had reached the upper echelons of the 
business world by 1945, the terminal point of this survey. 

The Miller study of presidents and chairmen of boards for 
the years 1900-1910 revealed that 7% or 12 of the 174 execu- 
tives gave their religious preference as Catholic.** The present 
survey indicates that there were 33 presidents and chairmen of 
comparable stature, only one of whom would not fall into the 
categories employed by Miller, that is, manufacturing and min- 
ing, steam railroads, public utilities, and finance.*7 Moreover, 
considerable allowance was made for the devaluation of money. 
The lowest total value in the Miller report was $44,000,000,** 
while this study selected similar executives of corporations hav- 
ing a value of at least $80,000,000 in worth, total assets, or total 
deposits depending upon the type of enterprise. Thus by 1945 
there had occurred an increase of 250% for such top executives 
with Catholic preference since the first decade of the twentieth 
century. The names of the 33 presidents and chairmen involved 
are listed in Appendix I, and the other executives concerned in 
this part are listed in Appendix II.* 


25 Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry, p. vi. 

26 Miller, loc. cit., p. 203. 

27 Ibid., p. 190. 

28 Jbid., p. 191. 

* The following are representative of the executives contained in Ap- 
pendix I, which cannot conveniently be printed in full: Walter H. Bennett, 
Chairman of Board, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York City; 
Michael J. Cleary, President, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Daniel W. Creeden, President, Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, Chicago; Lawrence M. Giannini, President, Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association, San Francisco; Joseph P. Grace, 
Chairman of Board, W. R. Grace & Co., New York City; William M. Jef- 
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Following the order used in the first part of this study, the 
classification of the 171 top Catholic executives was found to be 
as follows: 


Finance: 
Banking 38 
Investments and securities 3 
Insurance 13 
Total finance 54 
Manufacturing: 
Non-metal 20 
Iron and steel 40 
Food and drink 15 
Miscellaneous 1 
Total manufacturing 76 
Others: 
Raw materials 1 
Public utilities 8 
Transportation 11 
Communications 5 
Trade 5 
Printing, publishing, and advertising 8 
Stage and screen 3 
Total others 41 
Grand total 171 


fers, President, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska; Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Chairman of Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York City; 
John D. Reilly, President, Todd Shipyards Corp., New York City; Frank 
J. Sensenbrenner, Chairman of Board, Kimberley-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wisconsin; Alvin H. Warth, Chairman of Board, Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Baltimore. 

The following are representative of executives contained in Appendix 
II: Richard E. Berlin, Vice President and General Manager, Hearst 
Magazines Inc., New York City; Robert E. Connolly, Vice President, Illi- 
nois Central System, Chicago; James A. Farley, Chairman of Board, Coca 
Cola Export Corp., New York City; Charles T. Fisher, Vice President, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit; Maurice F. Holahan, First Vice President, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago; Clarence J. Huff, Vice President, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Lenox R. Lohr, President, National 
Broadcasting Co., New York City; Gerard J. Neuner, Vice President, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Rodolfo Ogario, 
Vice President, The Texas Co., New York City; John J. Raskob, Vice 
President, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co., New York City; James E. 
Trainer, Vice President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Ray- 
croft Walsh, Senior Vice President, United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Gerald E. Young, Vice President, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, 
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According to origin, 163 of these men were of native birth, 
while only 6 were of foreign origin.*® By this fact, therefore, 
there is no significant conclusion to be added for this group as 
distinct from the overall picture. These same 171 men held a 
total of 352 executive offices, 15 offices such as general manager- 
ship or controller, 258 directorships,®° and 10 trusteeships. It is 
interesting to note the decades during which the businessmen 
of this top group attained their highest positions, in which they 
were still found at the time of the publication of the two prin- 
cipal sources employed: 
Decade beginning 


1910 7 
1920 21 
1930 68 
1940-1944 18 
Data not given 57 


It would seem reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the decade 
of the 1930’s witnessed a peak for leadership among business- 
men of the Catholic faith. 

Since the United States has generally been considered as a 
land of extraordinary opportunity, an effort was made to deter- 
mine the lowest age or position at which these executives began 
their climb toward the top. On this point data were available 
for 44 of the names involved. The number going to work in 
their teens was as follows: 1 at twelve, 1 at fourteen, 3 at six- 
teen, 1 at seventeen, 2 at eighteen and 3 at nineteen. Further 
evidence of humble beginnings may be gleaned from the start- 
ing point at which some of these executives began their careers: 
messenger, 3; office boy, 9; apprentice, 2; clerk, 15 and book- 
keeper, 4. It was found that 11 or one-third of the 33 top execu- 
tives in the president-chairmen category had such lowly begin- 
nings. 

That the top was not quickly reached is clear from the ages 
of these executives at the time they attained a status of busi- 
ness ascendancy. For 114 of the 171 men studied, the age decade 
distribution was as follows: 


20’s 5 
30’s 26 
40’s 55 
50’s 19 
60’s 9 


29 In the case of two men this information was not given. 
30 Here directorships include all whether connected with an office or 
not. 
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Among the 33 in the president-chairmen group 5 were in their 
sixties, 6 in their fifties, 7 in their forties, and 4 in their thirties. 
One may conclude, therefore that there were no quick fortunes 
among Catholic business executives, but rather a steady climb 
over some length of time. 

Geographically these 171 businessmen were distributed as 
follows, according to the grouping given previously: 


Northeastern States 67 
Mid-Atlantic States 40 
Midwestern States 41 
Northwestern States 2 
Southwestern States 14 
Southern States v 


This again bears out the fact that Catholic business leaders are 
found in the areas most thickly populated by Catholic people. 
It is interesting to note the following concentration in several 
large cities: New York, 50; Chicago, 24; Detroit, 13; and San 
Francisco, 11. In other words, 69% of the top Catholic execu- 
tives were concentrated in only 4 of the largest cities. 

With regard to the educational background of these top 
American businessmen of the Catholic faith, a more detailed 
study was made than in the general group as to type, level 
reached, degrees attained, and whether the higher education was 
obtained in a Catholic or non-Catholic institution.** Of those on 
whom this information was available it was found that 53 had 
had at least a grammar or high school education. Those having 
some training beyond this level were distributed as follows: 

By correspondence 

Private tutoring 

Business college 

Other colleges*®? 

Degrees obtained 

Graduate studies 
From these facts one could deduce no appreciable difference in 
proportion of education among the top executives from the 
over-all group. The highest degress attained were distributed 
as follows: 


Bachelor of arts 12 
Bachelor of science 11 
Master of arts 2 
Master of enginering 2 


31 Information on this point was not given in the case of seven men. 
32 This includes all who attended college, but no information on degrees 
was given. 
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Master of science 1 
Master of business administration , a 
Bachelor of law 24 


It is noteworthy that those with degrees in law were in the 
majority, which was not the case in the over-all group where 
there were 89 bachelors of arts to 78 degrees in law. This fact 
would incline one to think that a legal education might have 
played an important part in the outstanding success by Catholic 
business executives. 

One of the more significant facts that emerged from the in- 
vestigation of the business leaders’ educational background re- 
lated to whether the higher institutions of learning where they 
studied were under Catholic or non-Catholic sponsorship. Of 
all degrees attained 45 were from non-Catholic institutions 
while only 24 were from Catholic schools. Of the others who 
went to college 43 attended non-Catholic schools while 21 were 
enrolled in Catholic institutions, and only two men were in- 
dicated as having attended foreign universities Of further im- 
port is that of the 28 different Catholic schools attended, 13 or 
about half were under the auspices of the Society of Jesus. 

Beyond educational background, it was decided to examine 
further these business executives in relation to the recognition 
they had received in the form of honors conferred by institu- 
tions of higher learning and by the Church. Among these 171 
men there were 25 honorary degrees distributed among 17 of 
the top businessmen, while James A. Farley held at that time 
7 honorary doctorates. Sixteen of the 25 honorary degrees had 
been awarded by Catholic institutions while 9 had been given 
by non-Catholic institutions. And of the 16 degrees from Cath- 
olic colleges and universities, 18 had come from institutions run 
by the Society of Jesus. Recognition by the Holy See had been 
attained by 11 of the executives for benefits they had bestowed 
on religion. These included 7 Knights of Malta, 3 Knights of 
the Order of St. Gregory, and 1 Knight of the Holy Sepulchre.** 
The distinctions thus received from educational institutions and 
the Church would lend support to the statement that “leaders 
in these fields (industry, trade or finance) are coming more and 


33 Malta: Walter J. Cummings, Robert L. Hoguet, Robert F. Loree, 
John F. Tinsley, Alfred J. McCosker, Fred J. Zeder. Gregory: John J. 
Raskob, Frank J. Sensenbrenner, Charles F. Williams. Holy Sepulchre: 
William K. Warren. 
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more into prominence.” ** As an indication of the interest taken 
by these leading Catholic business executives in higher educa- 
tion, it was noted that 16 held positions on college or university 
boards, two of whom served on two or more boards. Of the 17 
institutions represented, only 8 were under Catholic sponsor- 
ship. 

It was likewise of interest to this investigation to know what 
contributions these 171 Catholic business executives had made 
in the way of books written or articles publised in periodicals. 
Among the 7 authors of books, 5 had written a single book 
each, another had 2 books, and to his credit, one man, John 
Moody, had in all published 11 books,** while another business 
executive had been the author of a play.*®° With regard to 
periodical literature, 6 were indicated as regular contributors 
to both technical and general publications.* 

In view of the data given above, one may safely conclude 
that in so far as the business world is concerned American 
Catholics showed definite signs of having attained a certain 
maturity in the decade of the 1930’s. Considering that, as it has 
recently been said, “most Catholics fall into the middle and 
lower classes,” ** and that they had labored under the handicap 
of discrimination for many decades, the number and importance 
of the positions held by Catholic business executives in the mid- 
1940’s was indicative of rather solid achievement. In view of 
that fact the following statement is hardly more than a sup- 
position: 

It may be that Catholics in the business world meet with 
a very subtle and unspoken form of obstacle; perhaps many 
business firms have a sort of quota on the number of Cath- 
olic executives, just as political parties are known to set a 


quota on the number of Catholics who shall appear on the 
ticket at any given election.*® 


Thinking in terms of the educational background, the age of 
superior achievement, and other factors brought out in the pre- 


34 Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry, p. vi. 

35 Respectively: Avery Claflin, James A. Farley, William J. Graham, 
Lenox R. Lohr, John F. Tinsley, Alvin H. Warth. 

36 Thomas H. Carens. 

37 Clarence R. Bitting, James C. Goldrick, Stephen J. Hanagan, Lenox 
R. Lohr, Alfred J. McCosker, and Alvin Warth. 

38 John J. Kane, “The Social Structure of American Catholics,” 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVI (March 1955), 24. 

39 Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, They Went to College 
(New York 1952), p. 190. 
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sent investigation the writer would agree with Miller’s remark 
to the effect that, “More likely, poor immigrant. and poor farm 
boys who become business leaders have always been more con- 
spicuous in American history books than in the American bus- 
iness elite.” *’ All things considered, the picture that emerges 
from this survey of American Catholic business leadership 
would — with certain reservations — tend to support a con- 
clusion reached by B. C. Forbes a generation ago when he 
stated : 

Another point revealed by this analysis of the personnel 
of America’s ablest business leaders is that neither birth 
nor education, neither nationality nor religion, neither 
heredity or environment are barriers — or passport — to 
success in this land of liberty and democracy. Worth alone 
counts. The only cast of America is merit.* 

If the results of this survey show the American Catholic 
business man in a somewhat favorable light, they should be 
viewed in relation to the following comparison which will lend 
support to the belief that the lower middle or lower class orien- 
tation tends to anchor Catholics in the lower socio-economic 
groups.*? The key for the comparison is the statement made 
in the preface to Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry that 
over one-fifth of the total population of the country is engaged 
in business enterprises.'* It must be remembered also that this 
does not necessarily apply to the Catholics in the United States, 
and the following must be understood with this in mind. The 
total over-all population in the United States at the 1940 census 
was 131,669,275, of whom approximately 23,000,000 were Cath- 
olics. Thus 21,933,855 or one-fifth of the balance of the former 
figure after subtracting the Catholic population, and 4,600,000 
or one-fifth of the Catholic population were occupied in business 
of one kind or another. According to the two basic sources 
employed in the present study, there were listed 869 Catholic 
business executives and 18,369 others, and the proportion of 
achievement based on over-all population of the two groups 
was four to one, that is, .083% of the general groups attained 
business distinction, while only .019% of the Catholics in the 


40 Miller, loc. cit., p. 208. 
41 Men Who are Making America, 4th ed. (New York, 1919). This is 


an analysis of 50 foremost business men. 
42 Kane, op. cit., p. 26. 
43 p. vi. 
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business world had acquired similar recognition in the two 
sources used in this survey. 

The facts brought to light by this investigation would lend 
some support to the following statement of the American In- 
stitute of Management: 

In recent decades, the Church has apparently failed to 
evaluate the pronounced trend toward industrialism, as 
well as the steady accumulation of wealth in corporate 
hands. It has contributed little toward the training of men 
to fill top level positions in big industry.** 

One must keep in mind, however, that the primary purpose of 
the Catholic Church is the training of men to become saints in 
the kingdom of God rather than top business executives in the 
kingdom of this world. Our study has shown that Catholic 
college and universities have trained a number of officials in the 
upper echelons of business. These are in sufficient number to 
warrant the modification of the above statement of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management to read as follows: The Church, 
in view of her primary purpose, has contributed in an encourag- 
ing degree to the training of men to fill top level positions in 
big industry, at least in the United States. This encouraging 
degree, nevertheless, is somewhat out of proportion in face of 
the general industrial character of the country and its ever- 
increasing Catholic population. 


Keeping in mind that the present survey represents only 
a minimum sampling, and the further limitations of the sources 
used, one may say that American Catholics have yet to attain 
the position of recognition and achievement in the business 
world that the general Catholic population of the United States 
would seem to warrant, although by 1945 they had shown signs 
of considerable maturity. 

Bosco D. CESTELLO, O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


44 Management Audit, Advance Summary, Special Audit No. 137, 
February 1956, Vol. v, no. 15, p. 23. A provocative evaluation on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church from the standpoint of corporative management. 
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Status Structure in Soviet Rural 
Communities 


The author wishes to acknowledge the encouragement and counsel ex- 
tended by Prof. Robert Redfield of the University of Chicago. 


Introduction 


The subject of social stratification in the Soviet Union has 
received considerable attention during the past decade. In most 
of the studies, however, social stratification is discussed in some- 
what general terms, covering Soviet society as a whole and em- 
bracing the major social groups.’ We shall attempt in this 
paper to delimit the subject matter and, on the basis of the ex- 
amination of the current Soviet literature, to confine the anal- 
ysis to the status structure within a collective farm, with special 
reference to Caucasian and Central Asian people. 

An all-out collectivization of the countryside was expected to 
effect far-reaching consequences as well as to modify radically 
the nature of the rural-urban relationship. 

It is officially claimed that with the collectivization of the 
countryside traditional rural-urban contradictions and conflicts 
were completely eliminated.2 Within the collective farm itself 


1 These are some of the more important works that deal with different 
aspects of social stratification in the Soviet Union: Gregory Bienstock, 
Solomon M. Schwartz and Aaron Yugov, Management in Russian Industry 
and Agriculture (London & New York: Oxford University Press, 1944) ; 
Herbert S. Dinerstein, Communism and the Russian Peasant (Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1955); Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954); Robert A. Feldmesser, “The 
Persistence of Status Advantages in Soviet Russia,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LIX, 1953; Alex Inkeles, “Social Stratification and Mo- 
bility in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
15, No. 4, 1950; W. W. Kulski, The Soviet Regime; Communism in Practice 
(Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1954); B. Moore, Jr., Soviet 
Politics — The Dilemma of Power (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), and Terror and Progress USSR (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954); H. Seton-Watson, From Lenin to Malenkov 
(New York: Praeger, 1953); R. Schlesinger, The Spirit of Post-War 
Russia (London: Dennin Dobson, Ltd., 1947); Nicolas S. Timasheff, The 
Great Retreat (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946); A. Vucinich, Soviet 
Economic Institutions (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952). 

2“Derevnya,” Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia (Moscov, 1953), Vol. 
14, p. 68; and M. E. Naidenov, “Velikaia Oktiabrskaia Sotsialisticheskaia 
Revoliutsiia i Likvidatsiia Protivopolozhnosti mezhdu Gorodom i Derevniei,” 
Voprosy Istorii, 9 (1953), 3—25. 
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the social distinctions, after the liquidation of the old ruling 
groups and kulaks, were supposed to disappear or at least to 
diminish.* Originally, it was also conceived that in the rural 
communities economic differentiation would be reduced to a 
minimum. The last claim was abandoned and under the impact 
of harsh facts relegated to the ideal millenium. As to other status 
differences, e.g., “the style of life,” the original claim was never 
explicitly discarded. “An old village, with its church, its better 
houses situated in the center of the village and occupied by 
priests, its officials, its rich peasants-kulaks, and half-deterior- 
ated huts of the peasant folk on the periphery,” wrote Stalin 
in 1934, “will be liquidated once and for all.” * In 1939 Stalin 
pointed out that the distance between the social groups was 
steadily diminishing and the dividing line between the peasantry 
and the intelligentsia was being obliterated.’ With a sense of 
deep indignation Soviet anthropologists comment on the writ- 
ings of such “bourgeois” authors as Hrushevsky, Wovk and 
Kovalenko, who, behind the facade of white huts, failed to see 
“class differences” expressed in different household arrange- 
ments, decorations, costumes, and so on.® Yet the very same 
Soviet anthropologists in their monographic studies on contem- 
porary collective farms repeatedly refer to similar status differ- 
ences, and often in a magnified version, without any willing- 
ness to carry through their indignation.’ 

Indeed, one can easily discern in the present collective farm 
(and on the basis of the Soviet sources alone) at least three 
emerging status groups: administrative personnel, or rural offi- 
cialdom; the leading collective farmers, Stakhanovites and other 
activists; and finally the plain collective farm folk. In the pages 
to follow some of the status-defining factors and the emergence 
of a new status structure will be discussed at length. 

3 James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera, ed., Materials for the Study 
of the Soviet System (State and Party constitutions, laws, decrees, decisions, 
and official statements of the leaders, in translation) (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
G. Wahr Pub. Co., 1950), p. 288. 

4J. Stalin, Sotchinieniia (Moscow: Gos. izd-vo, 1946), Vol. 18, p. 335. 

5 Resolutions of the 18th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) (Moscow: Foreign Language Publishing House, 
1939), p. 40. 

6“Kultura i Byt Kolkhoznikov Lvovskoi Oblasti,” Sovetskaia Etno- 
grafiia, 4 (1950), 136. 

7 Soviet anthropologists since 1948 have published over forty-five mono- 
graphic studies on rural communities. This paper draws heavily from the 


above studies. See S. P. Tolstov, “Zadachi Sovetskoi Etnografii,’ Voprosy 
Istorii, 11 (1955), 160. 
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The New Rural Elite 


While the existence of differential incomes is readily admitted 
by the Soviets, seldom is pertinent information disclosed that 
would fully illustrate its magnitude, nor is there attention given 
to the social consequences that result from it. The scanty in- 
formation we have been able to gather suggests that at the pres- 
ent time the economic position of the officials differs rather sig- 
nificantly from that of the plain collective farmers. If we take 
for granted the data given by the Soviet author and agree that 
in one Turkmenian collective farm its members were paid 5 kg. 
of grain and 20 rubles per workday in 1950-51 and also assume 
that one collective farmer earned income on the average for 
three hundred workdays annually, the income of such a member 
would amount to 1,500 kg. of grain and 6,000 rubles. The income 
of the collective farm chairman was 6,000 kg. of grain and 36,000 
rubles. As a result of such an income, the same official bought 
a car and in 1950 built a spacious and convenient house of five 
rooms. In his house the ovens are of Dutch type, whereas the 
overwhelming majority of the Turkmenian collective farmers 
avail themselves of traditional ovens and dwell in old-fashioned 
huts.® 

In conjunction with the present policy of mass transfer of 
city officials, i.e., of different agricultural specialists with higher 
education to the administrative position in the countryside, a 
new type of rural bureaucrat emerges that bears little resem- 
blance to the one prevalent in the 1930’s, who was directly re- 
cruited from the rural folk. These new officials fail to sever their 
previous relations with neighboring cities and towns.’ 

To them the present rural atmosphere seems to be unbear- 
able. Many of these “distinguished guests,” as Soviet collective 
farmers prefer to call them, continue to live in the city.*° This 
escape from rustic environment, this process of alienation, is by 
no means a very recent phenomenon. It appears that most of 
the members of the technical intelligentsia, different agricul- 
tural specialists and other officials, are constantly trying to fore- 
go a close contact with rural life. From the total number of 


350,000 agricultural specialists, no more than 18,500 worked on 


8 J. R. Vinnikov, “Beludshi Turkmenskoi SSR” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 
1 (1952), 76. 


° Radyans’ka Ukraina, June 8, 1955. 
10 Izvestiya, February 26, 1955. 
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the collective farm in 1953.'' The rest preferred to manage col- 
lective farms from their offices and some of those managers “in 
the course of the last seven years never visited a single collective 
farm.” *? The concentration of officials in the Georgian Republic 
went so far that there was one official for every six collective 
farms working in the ministry."* Some of these “soulless jacks- 
in-office” take a “bourgeois attitude” to life. Verbally they are 
all for Communism, but in fact, as the Soviet author remarks, 
they prefer to “wait for the arrival of ready-made Commu- 
nism.” '* Their children, as a rule, never work, but live on 
incomes of their parents. 

Thus higher income is not the sole factor which distinguishes 
the official from the plain collective farmer. The officials follow 
a distinct pattern of life. They dwell in relatively spacious and 
conveniently located houses. In case the collective farm does 
not furnish adequate housing facilities, their families stay be- 
hind them in the neighboring towns, in order to have access 
to all the “bourgeois” amenities that are extant in urban centers. 
They look with contempt on the rural environment and are 
scarcely interested in Communist ideals. Their primary objective 
is confined to the security of their careers and comfort to them- 
selves and their families. While it is undeniably true that pre- 
revolutionary “absentee landowners,” beys, princes and kulaks 
disappeared from the rural horizon, their position — which 
Stalin failed to realize — was very hastily occupied by new 
Socialist “absentee bureaucrats” and other distinguished people. 

To this should be added one more status-defining factor, the 
cultural orientation of rural officials that results mainly from 
educational differences. One Soviet author, in attempting to 
assess cultural interests of rural people, undertook to establish 
the character of literature found in separate houses. The officials 
and other members of the intelligentsia in general read: “...A 
Short History of the Communist Party, Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Griboedov, Checkhov, Turgeniev, Goncharov, Nekrasov and 


11 Kommunist, March 1955, p. 7; and Pravda Ukrainy, April 30, 1955. 

12 Kommunist, March 1955, p. 7. 

13 Jzvestiya, April 24, 1955. 

147, Pomelov, “Ideologicheskaia Rabota Partiinych Organisatsii,’”’ Kom- 
munist, January 1953, p. 68; for a general discussion of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia, see also David J. Dallin “The New Russian Intelligentsia,” Yale 
Review, Winter 1954, pp. 190-192; and Herman Achminow, “Ursachen der 
Korruption in Sovjetsystem,” Osteuwropa, Zeitschrift der Gegenwartsfragen 
des Ostens, April 1955, pp. 115-116. 
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other works of Russian language and culture.” '*° On the other 
hand, most of the families of plain collective farmers “possess 
the works of the folk epics.” These works are not even pub- 
lished books but hand-written excerpts. One could also en- 
counter hand-written folk songs and poetry.'® 

In the light of a recent Soviet policy, the above example may 
well be illustrative of a general development of far-reaching 
consequences. At the 19th Party Congress one of the ‘“‘nationals” 
declared that “knowledge of the Russian language, the language 
of the Older Brother, is of prime importance if cultural progress 
and the preparation of highly qualified cadres is to be effected.” '” 
In a sense, the acquisition of Russian has an “emancipating” 
value. An emphasis upon Russian language, history, and cul- 
ture, and a continuous endeavor to undermine cultural accom- 
plishments of non-Russian nationalities (by viewing them as 
nothing but “derivatives” to be fully appreciated in terms of 
their relation to the Russian culture) most certainly affects the 
attitude of a rural élite toward its cultural and national values. 
Inasmuch as these officials are social climbers and achievement- 
oriented people, they are motivated to conform to norms and to 
assimilate the sentiments of the national group that is officially 
endowed with prestige. There can be little doubt that the rural 
élite, and this applies most likely to technical intelligentsia in 
general, is undergoing ‘‘anticipatory Russification.” 1° 

In the meantime, the plain collective farmers “lag’’ far be- 
hind and cling to their hand-written epic poetry. The Russifica- 
tory process is confirmed by some highly revealing facts dis- 
closed by Soviet authors. In forming friendship groups, for 
example, the members of the Kirghiz intelligentsia disregard the 
factor of ethnic belongingness.'* One such friendship group, the 
members of which visit each other and attend the movies and 
concerts together, consists of at least one Tartar, one Russian, 
and two Kirghiz families. Because of necessity and/or of pref- 
erence they converse in Russian and their common interests 
most certainly exceed local Kirghiz questions. The children of 

15 A. I. Zhdanko, “Byt Karakalpakskogo Aula,” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 
2 (1949), 57. 

16 [bid. 

17], Pomelov, loc. cit., p. 68. 

18 For “anticipatory socialization,” see Robert K. Merton and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1950), pp. 87-89. 


19S. M. Abramson, “Proshloie i Nastoiashcheie Kirghizskich Schach- 
tierov,” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 4 (1954), 75. 
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this group reflect the aspirations of their families. A six-year-old 
son of one Kirghiz family repeatedly harasses his father, re- 
questing his approval to attend the Russian instead of Kirghiz 
school.*? In this sense, granted the present policy continues, 
the Russian nationality may well be on the road to becoming a 
dominant social stratum. 


The Formalization of Authority 


What is the nature of the relationship of the new élite and 
the mass of the populace? The administrative unification of col- 
lective farms in 1950 and the recent transfer of city specialists 
to the countryside greatly enhanced the formalization of author- 
ity. And while the authoritative pattern of control was strength- 
ened, the informal ties between the officials and the population 
grew weaker. The present process of alienation may be viewed 
as an unplanned resultant of intensified, indirect control. 

There are some indications that the Soviet rural people have 
attempted to “traditionalize” the newly established leadership 
in the collectivized communities. They tried to elect officials 
from the traditionally respected individuals, e.g., clan-village- 
elders,*! and also to incorporate some elements of traditional 
social relations. 

In Abchaz village, for example, there existed an institution 
called adoption (usinovlenie). The villagers as a rule adopted 
some distinguished individuals, usually the local princes. With 
the liquidation of the local princes and the collectivization of the 
countryside, the Abchaz people began to adopt the chairmen of 
collective farms and other officials.°? An endeavor was also 
made to ascribe to those officials certain functions that were 
performed by pre-revolutionary “distinguished people.” 2? The 
recent Soviet policy in the countryside, beginning with the amal- 
gamation of collective farms in 1950, is aimed at creating con- 
ditions that would render ineffective the above attempts. 


The Middle Status Group 


The Soviet authorities realize, however, that the authorita- 
tive pattern of command and obedience is far from being ade- 


20 Tbid., p. 76. 

21J, S. Gurvich, “Sotsialisticheskaia Pereustroika Choziaistva i Byta 
Yakutov,” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1 (1951), 111. 

22 Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1 (1951), 186. 

23 Z, A. Nikolskaia, “Opisanie Darginskogo Kolkhoza ‘Krasnyi Par- 
tizan,’” Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 2 (1950), 101. 
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quate as an instrument of control. Such a form of control is 
scarcely efficient as a means of effecting social change in the 
4 direction desirable to the regime. It appears, therefore, that 
ol the middle status group in the collective farm is an agent of 
mat direct social control.** It also serves as a mediating link between 
the officialdom and plain collective farm folk. The economic posi- 
tion of the above stratum is not substantially different from 
that of other collective farmers. Their compensation for the 
daily minimum norm of output belongs to the highest category 
among the collective farmers. Some of the skilled collective 
farmers are also protected against the fluctuating value of the 
workday. The main status-differentiating factor of this stratum 
is to be found in its enhanced prestige, which stems mainly 
from officially bestowed honorific rewards. Its numerical 
strength is as yet very insignificant. Should it increase, this 
would indicate a weakening of group solidarity. 

Although it is officially alleged that all conflicts in the coun- 
tryside had been eliminated with the collectivization, it is worth 
while to note that the very control of the collective farm in part 
depends upon intra-group conflict. The leading collective farm- 
ers, i.e., the middle status group, perform a function analogous 
to that of Stakhanovites in industry. They create disunity in 
the rank of collective farmers and hence undermine in-group 
solidarity. In almost all rural communities there exist so-called 
“women’s councils,” and their activities include “looking after 
those women who should come out to work in the collective farm, 
fighting ‘proguly’* and other cultural survivals.” * It is un- 
known to what extent participation in ‘“‘women’s councils” is 
on a voluntary basis. At least in some regions of Central Asia 
not a few women are coerced into becoming such activists. One 
writer found, in a meeting of women activists, that most of 
them were veiled and the “woman chairman, elected against her 
wishes, sat with her back to the gathering.” *° 


24 For “direct”? and “indirect” control, see Karl Mannheim, Man and 
Society in an Age of Reconstruction, (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
Ltd., 1940), p. 275; and Herbert Goldhamer and Edward A. Shils, “Types 
of Power and Status,” The American Journal of Sociology, XLV (Sep- 
tember 1939), 176. 

* This is a Soviet legal term and refers to an unjustifiable absence 
from work. See Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, V. 32, p. 592. 

250. A. Korbe, “Kultura i Byt Kazakhskogo Kolkhoznogo Aula,” 
Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 4 (1950), 84; and also Bolshevik, 18 (1951), 71. 

26 Central Asian Review, 3 (1958), 52. 
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The Plain Farm Folk 


The third status group, plain collective farm folk, is con- 
sistently depicted in Soviet literature as the most conservatively 
oriented segment of population in the Soviet Union. In almost all 
the spheres of social life it lags far behind other groups. The 
family of the collective farmer seems to be the most successful 
institution in withstanding the encroachment of the Soviet 
regime. Many minute details of family customs and relations 
persist and some of them are “harmful.” In Central Asian re- 
gions the wife observes traditional behavior norms in relation 
to her husband and relatives.*’ The Central Asian women go 
veiled, using a perforated cloth as a substitute for the orthodox 
veil.22. The traditional position of women is expressed in the 
fact that most of the collective farm girls do not attend school 
beyond the sixth grade. Many Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzhik and 
Turkmenian girls do not progress beyond the fourth grade, and 
in some regions of Central Asia, ‘many girls are not sent even 
to Kindergarten.” ?? In one Central Asian district 115 girls had 
not been sent to school at all, and those who had, “‘were some- 
times called away to work in the fields and were not able to 
cope with the curriculum.” *° 


The absence of intra-family tensions, as expressed in the 
conflict of generations, points to the failure of the Soviet regime 
in its attempt to undermine the solidarity of rural communities.* 
On the contrary, it is emphasized by the authors that the chil- 
dren and youth follow the traditional mode of behavior. The 
ten-year-old Kazakh children know the names of their clans. 
The authority of the father among Kazakh people is highly re- 
spected. To quote an author, “the word of the father is the 
law for the child.” ** The Kirghiz youth in response to the in- 
quiry of the Soviet anthropologist succinctly formulated the at- 
titude of reverence to his father: “As long as our father has 


27T, A. Zhdanko, loc. cit., p. 76; and O. A. Korbe, loc. cit., p. 62. 

28 Central Asian Review, 3 (19538), 52. 

29 Tbid., 1 (1951), 48; and O. A. Korbe, loc. cit., p. 86. 

30 Central Asian Review, 3 (1958), 49. 

*The persistence of bigamy cannot be otherwise explained than by 
the presence of a strong in-group solidarity. The inability of the Soviet 
regime to eliminate bigamy is mainly due to a successful concealment of 
bigamous marriages. Social objection to laws against bigamy suggests ac- 
ceptance of polygamy (polygyny) in the community. 


31Q, A. Korbe, loc. cit., 3 (1950), 86. 
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eyes he should ultimately decide in selecting brides. I should 
submit to his decision even if I disliked the girl.” * 

Exogamous marriages persist in all the regions studied by 
the Soviet anthropologists. Some of them not merely persist, 
but exhibit, as one author phrased it, “great dynamism.” It is 
only recently that Kazakh collective farmers marry in the same 
collective farm, for they admit themselves that their descendants 
are from a distant ancestor, farther back than the seventh 
generation.** 

The family in rural communities may well be considered one 
of the social institutions which is least exposed to those forms 
of change that are introduced by means of “planned” outside 
pressure. It can remain such to the extent that group solidarity 
and the traditional forms of control remain in force. As yet, 
despite the transfer of many socializing functions from family 
to other institutions, e.g., the school and youth organizations, 
the family still remains the basic socializing agency in the life 
of collective farm children. It still defines for the child most 
of the expected roles to be performed, even if some of them are 
performed for the sake of ‘face value.” ** 


The Two Social Extremes 


The above general characterization of the rural people was 
aimed at contrasting two distinct ways of life, as represented 
by officialdom on the one hand and plain collective farmers on 
the other. The present structure of the collective farm may be 
viewed, then, as comprising two clearly distinguishable parts. 
At the top of it one finds the élite, superimposed upon the mass 
of people, and organized on the basis of a network of formal, 
bureaucratized relationships. Its bottom consists of plain col- 
lective farms united by “familistic” ties to one another. These 
more informal and personal relationships are largely based upon 
traditional kinship groupings. It may be said that the Soviet 
policy transformed the countryside into a “meeting ground” of 
two different systems of order, and in this way brought into 
sharp relief the traditional urban-rural distinctions.** 

32S. M. Abramson, loc. cit., 4 (1954), 74. 

33Q, A. Korbe, loc. cit., 3 (1950), 88. 

34 A, I, Zhdanko, loc. cit., 2 (1949), 52. 

35 For a comparative analysis of the structure of peasant societies, see 
Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture: An Anthropological Ap- 
proach to Civilization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). This 


is based upon four lectures given at Swathmore College in 1955. See esp. 
Chapter II. 
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The new élite differs from the collective farmers in its in- 
come, education (leading to differentially paid positions), “style 
of life,” and “Weltanschauung,” and in the long run by its na- 
tional identity (in non-Russian ethnic regions). There is no 
warrant to assume that the “ties between kolkhoz members and 
kolkhoz authorities have grown stronger” ** unless one identi- 
fies these ties with the authoritative pattern of command and 
obedience. Notwithstanding the official expectations, the “divid- 
ing line’ between the peasantry and the intelligentsia is far 
from being obliterated and the social distance between these two 
groups is by no means diminished. 

If anything, the socio-cultural distance has increased, not 
only as compared with the situation that prevailed in the coun- 
tryside immediately following collectivization, but also, in some 
respects, as compared with a pre-revolutionary period. Former 
clan-elders, kulaks, beys and even princes, might have been 
socially and culturally closer to their folk and peasant people 
than are present bureaucrats to their collective farmers. 


Present and Future Considerations 


In spite of many differences, there is general agreement 
among the students in the West that Soviet society is, to a lesser 
or greater degree, stratified. However, there is no consensus 
on the question of the intensity of mobility or of the general 
trend of stratification in the Soviet Union. In general, it may 
be stated that the present stratification pattern in the collective 
farm shows the tendency to greater differentiation of status 
groups. The rural élite has the lead in this process. By identify- 
ing itself with the new system the officialdom holds a vested 
interest in its existence. It appears also that one of the signifi- 
cant features of this stratificatory process is its tendency to 
bifurcation. In this sense, as Sjoberg quite aptly remarked, 
“the Soviet power complex is itself a reincarnation, loosely 
speaking, of the feudal regime which existed prior to the 1917 
revolution.” 

One should view with caution the assertion that no ruling 
class can grow up in the Soviet Union “as long as the chances 
for the gifted boy or girl to rise ‘from below’ are not cur- 


36 Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugov, op. cit., p. 183. 
37 Gideon Sjoberg, “Folk and ‘Feudal’ Societies,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, LVIII (November 1952), 233. 
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tailed.” ** In the first place, large segments of the collective 
farm population are deprived of the chances even to discover 
what their talents are. There is also no attempt on the part of 
the Soviet regime to discover such talents, since the majority 
of the collective farm children leave school after the completion 
of 4 to 6 grades of Primary School and are drafted into work 
at the age of 10 to 12, prior to any assessment of talent. 

The present situation in the countryside limits the possibility 
of the discovery of the talent that may be available. This re- 
sults, in part, from differential access to the centers of training 
and channels of recruitment. In addition, relatively well defined 
channels of movement for collective farm youth limit the access 
to higher educational institutions. It is of some interest to note 
that the current Soviet literature, in contradistinction to the pre- 
war one, carefully avoids the disclosure of the social background 
of those collective farm children who attend higher educational 
institutions. May it be that most of them are children of officials? 

Although it is too early to claim that plain collective farmers 
are forming into hereditary groups, it appears safe to conjecture 
that the present status structure is becoming more rigid than 
it was in the 1930’s. To say in turn that there is partial in- 
heritance of higher status positions in the Soviet Union is not 
to deny that at the same time the élite in the USSR “forms no 
closed social group.” In this respect the situation in the Soviet 
Union is not unlike that of other industrial countries in the West. 

VLADIMIR C. NAHIRNY 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


38 Rudolf Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 25. 


NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INTERNATIONAL ITEMS 


Dr. Eva J. Ross represented the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
Society and Trinity College at the third World Congress of Sociology, 
held under the auspices of UNESCO at Amsterdam, Holland, August 
22-29, and at the fifth International Conference of Religious Sociology, 
held at Louvain, Belgium, August 31 through September 2. Dr. Ross 
was awarded the degree of “Doctor of Letters, honoris causa” by Saint 


Bonaventure University on June 3, 1956. 


Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., served as United States Consultant 
and as a member of a panel at the International Conference of Social Work 
in Munich, Germany, August 5-10. He also participated in the Inter- 
national Conference of Schools of Social Work. His topic at the former 
conference was “Industrial Welfare Programs in the United States of 
America” and at the latter one was “Basic Concepts of Social Work.” 
While in Europe, Father Gallery did research in social welfare agency ad- 
ministration. 


Dean C. J. Nuesse of The School of Social Science, Catholic Univer- 
sity, attended a meeting of the Governing Board of the UNESCO Youth 
Institute at Gauting near Munich, Germany, on April 22 and 28. He was 
appointed to the Board for a four-year term by the Director General of 
UNESCO in September 1955. 


Dr. Rita Lynn, of the National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University, spent a couple months in Europe in connection with 
the history of Catholic Relief Services which she is writing. 


Sylvester Theisen, Director of the NCWC Cutural Affairs Office in 
Bonn, Germany, made arrangements for fifty American boys and girls 
who went to Germany during their summer vacations to live as guests 
of German families under the auspices of the NCWC. The Orientation 
Program from July 9-12 included vists to Archbishop Muench, Papal 
Nuncio, to President Heuss of the German Federal Republic, sightseeing 
in Bonn and Cologne, talks by German Catholic leaders, and meeting with 
fifty German teen-agers who once spent a year in the United States. The 
American guests closed their visit with a meeting in Munich on August 
20th before their return home... . “Nationalization and Workers’ Partici- 
pation in Management in the Light of the Catholic Doctrine of Property” 
by Sylvester P. Theisen, appeared in Pax Romana, “Grundlagen der So- 
zialordnung” published in July 1956, as a report of the “Sozialakademie” 
held from October 24-29, 1955, in Cologne. 


Dr. Margaret M. Bedard, Chairman of the Sociology Department at 
New Rochelle, was selected by the International Catholic Child Bureau to 
represent that organization at the Conference of International Organiza- 
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tions which took place at Gazzada, Italy, from March 16-19. Dr. Bedard 
represents the I.C.C.B. at the United Nations as an offical non-govern- 
mental organization having consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council and subsidiary bodies, particularly with the United Nations 
International Child Emergency Fund. The International Catholic Child 
Bureau, which has headquarters at Paris, appointed Dr. Bedard to her 
post at the UN in December 1954. ... The opening session of the Con- 
ference of International Catholic Organizations was held at the Catholic 
University of Milan with Archbishop Montini officiating. About twenty- 
five international Catholic organizations were represented. 


COMMUNITY RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


The Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Catholic University, has been granted leave of absence 
for the academic year 1956-1957 to assist Professor Robert M. Maclver, 
Director, in initiating the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project of the 
City of New York. The purpose of the project is to evaluate the effective- 
ness of agencies which are concerned with the prevention and treatment 
of delinquency. Eight field workers, a part-time consultant, and secretari- 
al personnel comprise the staff. 


The Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia has ap- 
pointed Dean C. J. Nuesse of Catholic University to membership on the 
Advisory Council of an Institute for Criminological Research recently es- 
tablished within the District’s Department of Corrections. Dr. Donald 
Clemmer is Director of the Department. The Institute will develop studies 
of criminological interest with its own staff and in cooperation with local 
universities and agencies. 


Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., of Loyola College in Baltimore, 
served as a member of two separate study committees of the Baltimore 
Council of Social Agencies to evaluate agencies in the field of corrections 
in the spring and summer of 1956. 


Dr. Michael P. Penetar, Chairman of the Sociology Department of 
Canisius College, has recently concluded a series of lectures on “You Can 
Help Teen-Agers,” sponsored by Canisus College Adult Center and the 
Saint Martin Church Societies in Buffalo. Topics covered were: ‘Under- 
standing Adolescence,” “Social Problems of Adolescence,” “Vocation and 
Guidance,” “Problem of Social Adjustment,” “Mental and Religious Train- 
ing of the Adolescent,” “Physical Education in Adolescence,” and “Boy- 
Girl Relationships during the Adolescent Period.” 


Sister Loretta Maria, Chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
the Colleege of Saint Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey, has been made chair- 
man of the committee on “Clergy and Mental Health” for the New Jersey 
Mental Health Association. She conducted a workshop on that topic at 
the New Jersey Mental Health Association’s Annual Meeting in Atlantic 
City on June 8. She will also speak at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations in Boston on “Religion as a Factor 
in Mental Health and Family Stability.” 
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DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


The Very Reverend Cuthbert E. Allen, O.S.B., former Head of the 
Department of Sociology at Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed President of the College. Sister Mary Annella 
Lynn, R.S.M., of the Mercy Sisters of Belmont, N. C., has been appointed 
to the faculty of Belmont Abbey College as Professor of Sociology and 
Head of the Department. Belmont Abbey College initiated a major in 
Sociology in 1955. . .. An article by Sister Annella appears in the fall 
issue of the Journal of Negro Education. This is based on her doctoral 
dissertation “Interracial Marriages in Washington, D. C., 1940-1947” 
(Catholic University, 1954). 


San Francisco College for Women has introduced a social welfare 
major district from the sociology major. Mrs. Sylvia Batdorf Codding- 
ton, Supervisor in the Intake and Family Division of the San Francisco 
Catholic Social Service, has been added to the faculty on a part-time basis. 
Mother Claire Campbell, R.S.C.J., is head of the department. 


Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois: Mother E. Glowienka, R.S.C.J., 
received the Ph.D. degree in sociology from St. Louis University 
in June. . . . The Thomas J. Crowe Interracial Justice Award was pre- 
sented on May 6 by the Chicago Catholic Interracial Council to a Barat 
student for her outstanding work. The CIC has established a speakers’ 
bureau at Barat and five of the students have given talks on good inter- 
racial relations in various parts of Chicago and neighboring areas. Dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week a panel discussion led by Stella Couselbaum, di- 
rector of the Chicago Anti-Defamation League, Dr. Grace Jaffe of Barat 
College, and Mr. L. Barry, president of the Chicago Urban League, inter- 
ested many students. ... Dr. Grace Jaffee, head of the sociology depart- 
ment at Barat, participated in a six-weeks “Economics in Action” pro- 
gram for forty-eight “fellows” from all sections of the United States, 
sponsored by the Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Saint Louis University: Dr. Allen Spitzer, associate professor of an- 
thropology, conducted a series of interviews with members of the Blackfeet 
Tribe in Glacier County, Montana, in June, as part of the field research 
program in social anthropology sponsored by the Human Relations Cen- 
ter of the University. Thomas F. Kehoe, curator of the Museum of the 
Plains Indian, made available to Dr. Spitzer the past records and history 
of the Blackfeet as recorded by the museum. Dr. Spitzer’s wife, Mary 
Lillian Spitzer, psychiatric social worker with Catholic Charities in Saint 
Louis, is assisting him in his field work. 


AREA MEETINGS AND OTHER ITEMS 


Brother Dominic Augustine, F.S.C., head of the Department of Soci- 
ology at LaSalle College, represented the ACSS at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Valley Sociology Society held at the University of Pittsburgh 
on May 4 and 5. He was on the program for the dinner meeting on May 4. 
ACSS members from Duquesne University and from Seton Hill College 
also participated. 
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The initial local meeting of the ACSS for the San Francisco Bay 
Area was held in February with Father John iain S.J., of St. Louis 
University, as guest speaker. 


Albert C. Higgins, teaching fellow at Fordham University for 
1955-56, has been awarded a teaching fellowship and scholarship at the 
University of North Carolina for the academic year 1956-57. He will pur- 
sue courses leading to the Ph.D. in sociology there. 


Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., head of the sociology department at Al- 
bertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut, participated in a work- 
shop under the auspices of the Sister-Formation Conference of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at Mount Everett, Washington, 
from June 4 to August 3. The purpose of the workshop was to draft a 
proposed curriculum for the education of young religious — a liberal arts 
program as an essential preparation for teachers, nurses and social 
workers. The group included fifteen sisters representing the various fields 
in the liberal arts. Sister Thomas Albert represented sociology and politi- 
cal science. The result of the summer’s work are to be published in report 
form and distributed to all religious communities in the United States. 
The project is being financed by a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, an agency established by the Ford Foundation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and the Family. By Alvin 
Werth, O.F.M. Cap. and Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 189. $3.00 
This collection of quotations from the pronouncements of 

the various Popes from Leo XIII to the present Holy Father, 
should find its way onto the reference shelf of every Catholic 
sociologist. Its timeliness consists largely in that it presents 
us the “Mind of the Church” on various aspects of family 
ife. 

In the enormous challenge facing Catholics as a minority 
group to eventually not only survive but also dominate the secular 
culture, there is an observable tendency on the part of some 
sociologists to interpret adjustment to the current culture in 
terms of a “minimal morality.” There remains clearly the need 
to recapture the “mind of the Church” as it is found in dogma 
and in the liturgy, as well as in what Cardinal Newman has 
referred to as the Church’s “habitual way of looking at things.” 
It is precisely because the utterances of the Popes have em- 
bodied the full and entire Catholic outlook and way of life, that 
they constitute an invaluable source of guidance to the Catholic 
sociologist. 

One would regret that a work so eminently necessary as 
this volume should have contented itself with the often inac- 
curate English translations of the Papal pronouncements. It 
is also to be hoped that in a future edition, certain minor de- 
ficiencies might be removed. The role of the father, for in- 
stance, is not exclusively economic nor have the Popes remained 
silent about the other more important paternal roles (pp. 125- 
127). Again, the very important topic of rural-urban family 
culture and problems seems to deserve more than a few brief 
quotations (pp. 152-153). 

However, this volume remains an imperative addition to 
every Catholic sociologist who pretends to be also a sociologist 
who is fully Catholic in his thinking and teaching. 

A. H. CLEMENS 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. By Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. pp. 
xii+402. $4.50. 

Since the passage of restrictive immigration legislation in 
the twenties, the problems associated with ethnic group rela- 
tions have contracted considerably. Nevertheless, ethnic prob- 
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lems are still most acute among the Negro, Mexican, Oriental, 
and Puerto Rican minorities. We shall grant the premise that 
the most important problem remains the underlying value 
structure of the dominant group. This book is also written with 
this problem in mind. 

Sister Frances Jerome Woods has sought to provide ‘a con- 
ceptual framework within which to view and appraise cultural 
factors as they relate to the helping professions.” The book is, 
therefore, oriented toward enabling the professional person to 
better understand the culture conflict involved in problem sit- 
uations. Special attention is given to ethnic family types, and 
the contrasting roles involved vis 4 vis the dominant, sensate, 
individualistic family type found in their adopted land. Such 
an understanding of culture diversity and value differentiation 
is a prerequisite for all professional persons who would call 
themselves social scientists. 

Another aspect of the same problem which seems relevant 
although not developed in this book is the role of the social 
stratification system existing in America. Social classes embody 
value structures and are operative within particular ethnic 
groups as well as cutting across minority lines. It isn’t perhaps 
fair to criticize a book for a broad task not intended by the 
author. The ethnic groups detailed in this work are those 
most in need of assistance and understanding, or the lower 
classes of our society into which most of our more prominent 
minorities fall. The problem of working with such groups will 
remain acute as long as those in the professions are usually 
from and embody the values of the middle class. Too often, it 
appears, they feel that their task is not only aiding the client, 
student, or patient, but in channeling the socialization process 
into the predetermined mold of the dominant, nationalistic 
ethos. In this day it is almost unAmerican to believe that 
foreign cultures can make a positive contribution to the dom- 
inant group. 

It is no easy task to develop the objectivity needed to fully 
understand the heterogeneous culture in which we live. This 
book is a significant contribution to those who would appreciate 
a deeper awareness of the motivating values of a large segment 
of our population. In following this thesis one will not only be 
in a better position to serve, but will appreciate to a greater 
degree the social nature of his own being. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence: A New Direction in 
Family Research. By Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Pp. viiit+305. $5.00. 


Not only a program for research but a formula to supply 
for what Professor Burgess in a foreword calls “the lack of 
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a central conception of the nature of the family” (p. v) is pro- 
posed in this book. The “new direction” to this reader at least 
is only an application in a particular area of a social philosophy 
which is by now old and even somewhat out of date, though 
its adherents may still increase. 

This social philosophy begins with the premise held by 
Dewey “that neither persons nor institutions are permanently 
given but are in constant process of reconstruction” (p. 216). 
It follows that “the functionalist notion of definite needs” must 
be abandoned (p. 162), not to mention “the assumption of 
some pre-existent natural order” (p. 178). The purpose of hu- 
man life is “the pursuit of identity,” which is ‘“‘a positive value 
without limit” (p. 166) engaging the individual in “continual 
reinvolvement and resocialization as a member of the various 
changing institutions’ (p. 169). Democratic societies grope 
“toward the creation of a person who, not conforming to a 
predetermined image, is unprecedentedly capable of determin- 
ing himself” (p. 223). Their instrument is ‘the planning pro- 
cess” which employs social research in every phase; indeed, 
“the evolution of social science is not in the direction of per- 
manently definitive statements about human nature and society, 
but toward the specification of the methods whereby human 
nature and society come to be what they are” (p. 216). Family 
or group research in general must employ “the strategy of 
participant experimentation” (p. 223) and this can be under- 
taken not only by families themselves but by such “quasi- 
families” as other small groups and family agencies. Finally, 
“if the family as the cellular component of society can be re- 
constituted through participant experimentation — if the gap 
from quasi-family to real life situations can be steadily bridged 
through wider development of interpersonal competence in the 
next generation — then the family itself will gain in value and 
public honor” (p. 226). 

There are piecemeal insights and intriguing formulations 
in this book. The schema for research organization will at least 
promote a certain orderliness in surveys of present knowledge 
in the field. Specialists in family sociology will want to ex- 
amine carefully the hypotheses for experimentation which are 
proposed, noting their dominantly practical orientation and 
implied assumptions such as those already cited. Undoubtedly 
the pragmatic import of the latter will recommend them to 
many who are not readers of this journal; it seems unlikely, 
however, that this effort at programmatic synthesis will be 
fruitful enough to justify the hopes of its authors. 


C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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The Large Family System. By James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor Stoker Boll. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1956. Pp. 325. $6.00. 

_ “To grow up in a large family is to come w terms with life” 

(p. 319). This remark of the authors would seem to sum up 

the impression given by this long-looked-for study of the large 

family. In a day when having more than two children elicits 
the remark, often in a pitying tone, ‘““You must be a Catholic!” 
this book is encouraging. It puts down on paper what the 

Church has been saying these many years. The over-all picture 

painted by the authors is most encouraging. 

While the advantage of large families are clearly presented 
(on the basis of a study of one hundred large families of six 
to sixteen children for a total of 1079 persons) the difficulties 
are not blinked. And this is just what life is, of course. All 
too often one gets the impression of immature idealism in those 
persons (Catholics among them in no small numbers) who be- 
lieve that a small family has the answer to all life’s problems. 
Sixteen years of dealing with prisoners and mental patients 
have built up in this reviewer the belief that, while naturally 
many large families do fail their members in adjusting them 
to life, the opportunity for real maturity and life-adjustment 
to be found in the large family most often builds up in its 
members the qualities that keep them out of our public in- 
stitutions. 

It is too bad this study could not have been made from a 
Catholic standpoint. One misses the religious overtones which 
go far toward helping in life-adjustment. This is not to say 
that the authors have turned their backs on religion as a posi- 
tive factor. Consideration of the twenty-nine Catholic families 
included in the study speaks well for the effect of our prin- 
ciples. Truly, “The Large Family System is ... of urgent in- 
terest to students of the family and child development, . . . to 
everyone who has been reared in a large family or who aspires 
to start a large family of his own.” CHARLES J. FABING 
Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


Public Education in the South Today and Tomorrow: A Statis- 
tical Survey. Edited by Ernst W. Swanson and John A. 
Griffin, Based on studies by John M. Maclachlan, Truman 
M. Pierce and Associates. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+137. $5.00. 

This is a timely volume in the light of the resistance of 
many Southerners to the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the School Segregation Cases. It demonstrates that, despite 
the much-advertised per capita increase in current educational 
expenditures of 185 per cent for Negro as compared to 76 per 
cent for white chldren, the dollar gain for Negroes has been 
practically nil ($75 for Negroes and $72 for whites). This 
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illusory gain is due to the much smaller 1940 base on which the 
Negro percentages were calculated. In the 13 Southern States 
per capita current expenditures for Negro education are still 
only 70 per cent of white expenditures. Only Oklahoma has 
reached. full equality. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia are 
within 10 per cent of the goal, and Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Florida are within 25 per cent. South Carolina 
and Mississippi stand at the bottom of the list with current 
per capita expenditures for Negro education at 60 per cent 
and 30 per cent of white expenditures. Thus, four Southern 
States have come within sight of the “separate but equal” rul- 
ing of the Plessy decision, although fifty years late, as one 
Southern governor said in commenting on the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954. . 

Furthermore, the report shows that the average per capita 
current expenditures for the white South is only $165.71, and 
that 8 Southern States fall below even this modest average. 
To equalize Negro and white education in the South and to 
bring the 8 most backward states up to the present Southern 
average will require an additional current expenditure of 210 
million dollars per year, with an additional capital outlay of 
nearly two billions to eliminate overcrowding. The worst sit- 
uation is that of Mississippi, which will have to lay out an 
additional 41 millions for annual current expenses to reach the 
Southern average. And she will have to make a capital outlay 
of 123 millions to eliminate overcrowding. 

The authors optimistically conclude that the Southern 
States, with the exception of Mississippi. can meet these ex- 
penses out of anticipated increases in total annual income. But 
will they, and if so, when? And if they do, the South as a 
whole will still have to overcome a considerable educational 
lag to reach the national average, even if no advances are 
made elsewhere in the interim. HowArD FE. JENSEN 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 


Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico. By J. Mayone Stveos, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xv+332. $6.00. 
Since the United States took possession of Puerto Rico at 

the turn of the century the population has grown from one 

million to two and one-half million despite heavy emigration. 

“Only about half of the island’s land is arable. and the present 

number of people per square mile is roughly fifteen times that 

of the United States” (p. 6). The crude birthrate in 1952 was 

35.9; the crude death rate 9.2. If the rate of present increase 

continues, assuming no emigration, total population at the end 

of the century will be about nine million persons. Attempts at 
industrialization have added 12,000 employees in the last ten 
vears but every year there are 16,000 new entrants into the 
labor force. What can be done about it? The problem is real 
enough. To the author there is an obvious solution: provide 
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the population with birth-control information and materials. 
This has been done and it has little success. The author con- 
cludes that the Neo-Malthusian assumption that given the in- 
formation people will act rationally is not true in Puerto Rico. 
Hence a study of the attitudes and social institutions that main- 
tain high fertility must be made. 

The study is the result of lengthy interviews with 72 mar- 
ried couples of the lower-income class, divided equally among 
rural areas, small towns and cities. Undoubtedly the author 
faced a personal problem in the rapid Puerto Rican increase: 
how can one project findings from 144 persons onto a popula- 
tion of two and one-half million? He grants this liability and 
explains this is merely an exploratory study. Some of the 
materials on courtship, marriage, and child rearing are highly 
interesting. There are many personal statements from re- 
spondents on the various methods of artificial contraception. 
Sterilization is the most popular method. The author recom- 
mends more and better methods of artificial contraception. 
Catholics who read this will be angered and aroused. The 
“Adam and Eve myth” is one phrase of the author that will 
help to do this, but there are many others. But until Catholic 
research and proposals on population problems improve, books 
and recommendations like this are inevitable. 

JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Spiritual Care of Puerto Rican Migrants. Report prepared by 
The Rev. William Ferree, Rector of the Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico: The Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J.; The Rev 
John D. Illich. Office of the Co-ordinator of Spanish-Amer- 
ican Catholic Action at the Chancery Office of N.Y. Arch- 
diocese, 451 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., 1955. 
Pp. 228. $4.75. 

Poverty-stricken Puerto Rico is as densely populated as 
would be our country if it contained the entire population of 
the world. Catholic Puerto Rico has one priest for each 8,000 
inhabitants. From that beset island thousands of migrants, both 
as permanent residents and as seasonal workers, are flooding 
selected areas of our country. In the New York Diocese these 
newcomers have raised the number of the Spanish-speaking to 
600,000. 

To meet this challenge and to profit by the apostolic opport- 
unity, the first Conference on the Spiritual Care of Puerto 
Rican Migrants took place on the island in the spring of 1955. 
Participants were representatives of our mainland areas most | 
involved, together with the island clergy most familiar with | 
the background situation. One result is this interesting and | 
informative Report. A summary of the proceedings is followed | 
here by the fourteen papers read, a review of mainland apos- | 
tolic activity, and eighteen appendices giving supporting data, 
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canonical forms, practical social action suggestions, together 
with a study club outline. The Report is moderate, clear-eyed, 
practical Evidently the “pros” have taken over! 

; JOHN E. CooGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


VY 
The Power Elite. By C. Wright Mills. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1956. Pp. 423. $6.00. 

This is a real treat; a sociological essay in the true sense of 
the word: a thoughtful, imaginative analysis of a complex sit- 
uation, filled with facts and data, collected and established in 
scholarly fashion, using basic concepts of sociology as tools and 
reference points, but written in a most enjoyable style, a plea- 
sure for experts and “laymen” alike, the former recognizing 
the conceptual framework, the latter not being bothered by 
—— vocabulary — the whole a “non-conspicuous produc- 
ion.” 

It is natural that the author of White Collar, the book on 
the middle classes, was tempted also to study the ruling classes. 
He explains why he discarded this latter term, replacing it by 
the more comprehensive formula: Power Elite. This means to 
him “those political, economic, and military circles which as 
an intricate set of overlapping cliques share decisions having 
at least national consequences.” His book is partly descriptive; 
the ways of life of the “higher circles,” the ‘Metropolitan, 
400,” the “very rich” and so on are placed before the eyes of 
the reader, yet not as subjective impressions but as, the out- 
come of well designed scientific surveys. Mainly, however, Mills 
relates the position of the elite groups to the structure of our 
society and its institutions, above all the large corporations. 
“The power of money” (sufficiently emphasized by the author) 
still “is not nearly so important as the institutional powers of 
wealth.” 

Besides the “corporate rich,” the “military ascendancy” and 
the “political directorate” are considered the main branches of 
the power elite. The reader should give special attention to 
the chapter dealing with “the theory of balance.” It is not the 
least merit of the book precisely to locate the area within 
which checks and balances play a role: these are “the middle 
levels of power,” e.g., the day-to-day activities of congress. 
Mills turns against what he calls “the romantic pluralism” 
according to which not only the three branches of government 
balance each other but also our middle-cass society has numer- 
ous small organizations which flourish and keep each other 
under control. “There is no effective countervailing power 
against the coalition of the big businessmen — who, as political 
outsiders, now occupy the command posts — and the ascendant 
military men — who with such grave voices now speak so 
frequently in the higher councils.” Mills’ distinction of top-, 
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middle-, and bottom-levels of power is quite fruitful. It is the 
gist of his book to show that the power elite at the top is 
more unified and influential than ever, that the balancing 
society of the middle levels is ‘‘a semi-organized stalemate,” and 
that at the bottom we have the mass society into which the 
publics of America have been transformed. There is functional 
relationship between top and bottom, most provocatively de- 
scribed in a chapter that is of interest to the social psychologist 
as well as to the student of communication processes. 

During the whole treatise, but particularly in the last 
chapter, Mills reaches value-loaded conclusions whose sharp- 
edged formulation should not frighten the social scientist, and 
certainly not the Catholic sociologist whose assumptions re- 
quire value-judgments as the results of his research. Inas- 
much as we are deeply concerned with the preservation of the 
positive values of private property we have to be exceedingly 
sensitive toward the consequences of the growth of corporate 
property. Therefore agreeing or not with Mills’ final judgment 
we should most earnestly ponder it: “It is this mindlessness 
of the powerful that is the true higher immorality of our time; 
for, with it, there is associated the organized irresponsibility 
that is today the most important characteristic of the Amercian 
system of corporate power.” RUDOLPH E. Morris 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. ~/ 


The Crisis of the Middle Class. By Henry Grayson. New York: 

Rinehart & Company, 1955. Pp. xv+172. $3.50. 

The middle class, as defined in this study, is composed of 
those individualists who are determined to move into a pre- 
ferred position in the social scale. They are the energizers, 
change agents, rearrangers, whose fundamental purpose is not 
to tear down the society but to refashion it for their benefit. 
When they cease to seek a higher standing and concentrate 
upon maintaining the position they now have, then they are no 
longer members of the middle class. They have become more 
interested in privilege and restriction than in change. 

Dr. Grayson then dicusses the formation of a middle class 
which was characterized by the continuous ownership of portable 
wealth, by nonbelligerence, by a high degree of intelligence 
and shrewdness, and by rugged individualism. Some ancient 
civilizations were more favorable areas for middle class develop- 
ment than others. Until we come to the Greeks, each of them 
lacked certain necessary influences for a full-fledged develop- 
ment. The middle class spirit really flowered in the sixteenth 
century against such reactionary forces as medieval rulers and 
the Catholic Church. In the modern era, special attention is 
devoted to England and to economic progress in early America. 


The question today is whether a whole complex of changes 
since the beginning of the present century are now threatening 
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to weaken the function of the middle class as a dynamic source 
of further cultural advancement. European states seem to be 
approaching the end of their middle class activity. In the 
United States there are dangerous cultural lags that must be 
narrowed if the democratic experiment is to succeed. One does 
not have to agree with Dr. Grayson’s secularist interpretation 
of history, or equate cultural progress and the middle class, or 
minimize the cultural achievements of conservatives, to admit 
that the crisis of today’s middle class is in a larger sense the 
crisis of modern civilization. JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


The Rape of the Mind. The Psychology of Thought Control, 
Menticide, and Brainwashing. By Joost A. M. Meerlo, M.D. 
ee The World Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 320. 

5.00. 

The field covered by this inquiry touches, and even partly 
coincides with, the areas of communication research, political 
power analysis, authoritarian leadership, and the crisis of dem- 
ocratic group life. Therefore, it is of great sociological signi- 
ficance. The author, formerly a Dutch psychiatrist and psycho- 
therapist, had the opportuntiy to study closely the methods 
and effects of mental and physical torture — by observation 
and as a victim himself. After his escape to England during 
the war he investigated traitors and collaborators and thus 
gained wide experience in all coercive methods of thought con- 
trol and brainwashing. This practical knowledge combined with 
his training in psychology enabled him to write this comprehen- 
sive book which is invaluable for those who wish to examine 
the methods by which man tries to influence man beyond the 
“normal” forms of education, indoctrination, and general pub- 
licity. 

In the first part the techniques of individual submission are 
described. The chapter on Pavlovian conditioning is of partic- 
ular value since it reports also on the more recent elaboration 
of Pavlov’s ideas and their application to political behavior in 
present-day Russia. But another chapter with the provocative 
title “Why do they yield? The psychodynamics of false con- 
fession” deserves our full attention on account of its descrip- 
tive and analytical approaches. He who has gone through it 
will think twice before labeling as a “traitor” a victim of 
thought control. The second part deals with the techniques of 
mass submission. It offers broad insights into totalitarianism 
and the semantics of totalitarian thinking. The chapter “trial 
by trial” goes straight into the disturbing issues which many 
Congressional investigations have raised. 

The third part “unobtrusive coercion” takes up forms of 
mental penetration which are inseparably linked with the 
organization of modern mass society (as technology and bu- 
reaucracy). Its last chapter on “the turncoats in each of us,” 
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full of pertinent observations on treason and loyalty, is a pre- 
cious contribution because of the author’s scholarship in psychol- 
ogy. The fourth part in which Meerlo searches for defenses 
against mind-raping appears to this reviewer comparatively 
weak; probably we have not yet attained the stage of a mental 
and moral development where we can eflicaciously resist mental 
torture and build up a strong foundation for freedom in in- 
dividual and group communication. 

The book is written “in simple words, bypassing jargon,” 
and this method turns out to be successful; the scientific pre- 
cision does not suffer from it. Furthermore the book serves a 
useful purpose by clarifying the meaning of the term “brain- 
washing” which we today have the tendency to apply so loosely 
that it is being deprived of its real content (e.g., do non-Cath- 
olic schools brainwash Catholic students, or is it not rather a 
form of indoctrination to which students are exposed?). A final 
remark: it may be regretted that the author is so convinced of 
the power of psychology that he neglects the function of the 
spiritual forces in man as builders of better attitudes in in- 
terpersonal and intergroup relations. RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Ayorama. By Raymond De Coccola and Paul King. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. viii+316. $4.50. 


Many an anthropologist, seeking an opportunity for field 
work experience, might well envy Father De Coccola, whose 
twelve arduous years among the Northcentral Eskimo of Canada 
brings to us a tale both accurate in observation and heartwarm- 
ing in human interest. This story, ably told with the assistance 
of Paul King, is stark, frightening, and brave. Many a mis- 
sionary priest has had similar stories to tell, but few have been 
able to set down their records on paper, and in this case, to 
make a substantial contribution to ethnography as well. 

There are passages about the intimate life of the Eskimo of 
the Land Beyond, which are difficult to read. It is somehow 
unthinkable that but a few miles to the North country, there 
are bands and tribes of people who know little else in life other 
than the pursuit of food, sexual satisfaction, and survival. 
These are a brave and hardy people, and their contacts with 
occasional tradesmen at posts, a few Mounties, and priests, 
represent their communication with the world outside. Father 
De Coccola points out that in this hard quest for the elemental 
satisfactions, and despite the fears and anguish which must 
beset these people, they possess a security in kind which is 
different and greater than that of the civilized white man. For 
in one thing and one thing alone are these folk secure: they 
are masters of their domain — there are none who want or 
could physically or psychically share their land and their world. 

But that is precisely what Father De Coccola did. He went 
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to live with them; slept for months at a time in their igloos; 
marched with them on the hunt; shared their births, sicknesses, 
and deaths. One cannot do this without reaching into the 
people observed, and this Father did, with sparse and occasional 
friendships; with a baptism or two (he is not over-explicit about 
his own accomplishments, a feature which alone makes his 
story even the more powerful); an occasional meeting with 
officials from the world outside. 

As books go, this is not only well-written, it is also well-built 
by the publishers. The jacket design is most attractive and 
great care must have been given to the printing and the proof 
reading. The book is dedicated to Suzanne, the wife of Paul 
King. There are a number of really beautiful and realistic 
illustrations by James Houston. There are twenty-eight 
chapters, with a Preface, an Author’s Note, and a Glossary. 
The word Ayorama, like the Japanese Sayonara, or the Chinese 
“Meio fah tze” simply means, “If it must be so.” And through- 
out the book, there is the simple Eskimo comment, “‘Ayorama.” 
This is indeed a hard life, for the people and for the observer. 


There are portions of the book which stand out as great 
art. If this is not “science,” and it is surely not fiction, then it 
must be great art. It is a world, which, a bit farther to the 
south, was known to Irving Hallowell, more than any other 
of our more recent anthropological contributions coming out 
of the United States. For the seminar student in social anthro- 
pology, it is highly recommended for its sincerity, its keen ob- 
servation, and (if these students are also human) for its pathos 
and beauty. Readers who experience a lonely Christmas mid- 
night Mass with the priest-author, or who grow up with the 
little girl whose life was spared by a people who commonly 
kill their daughters when they are born, or the tremendous 
effort of example and sacrifice which went into the voluntary 
adult baptism of a few of Father’s friends, will be moved by 
this writing. 

There is a description of spring madness, such as is seldom 
seen by persons from the outside world, with its petty day-to- 
day orgies. Father’s living of the Christ-life among a people 
to whom chastity is an absurdity and for whom privacy is 
nonexistent, is a sheer tour de force of grace and wit. 


Will this book add to ethnographic literature of the people 
involved? Although this reviewer works in a different area, 
he asserts that this type of book opens up for the student of 
social anthropology an entire world of ethnographic experience 
which he might otherwise not have. And it will rank, in that 
sense, with Shapiro’s magnificent account of Pitcairn Island, 
and with similar descriptive, semi-scientific, richly ethnographic 
materials. 


_ The price is right, and it is worth reading, as few people 
will ever encounter the Land Beyond, along the central Arctic 
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coast, where the Kragmalit, the People Beyond, live out their 
brave and difficult lives. ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. . 


Concept of Freedom. Edited by Carl W. Grindel. Chicago: 

Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. xii+512. $10.00. 

The great topic of today is freedom and, yet, there does not 
seem to be any agreement on the definition of the term. Much 
has been written on various kinds of freedom; man’s inalien- 
able right to freedom has been stated again and again. At the 
same time, however, totalitarian systems have succeeded in 
depriving man of his personal freedom, and moral and social 
chaos threatens the dignity of free human persons. The attempt 
is being made to excuse these excesses precisely in the name 
of freedom. Obviously, then, freedom can be abused. Absolute 
freedom irrationally desired by men will result in license and 
chaos. Therefore, it is of paramount importance to re-examine 
the meaning of the concept of freedom in order to have its 
application based on sound premises. 


This attempt has been made in the fourteen essays constitut- 
ing the book Concept of Freedom, written by members of the 
faculty of St. John’s University, New York, and its Humanities 
Research Board. The introductory essays attempts to locate 
freedom in the depth of human knowledge and to trace its 
metaphysical roots; to point out its psychological foundation 
as far as the basic objectives of man are concerned: his obliga- 
tions to his Creator, to himself, and to society. The second part 
of the book applies the concept of freedom to such important 
areas as education, social economy, politics, international re- 
lations, and labor. The various treatises are based on the solid 
conviction that human freedom is a means and not an end in 
itself; that it bears an intrinsic ordination to a definite end, 
to the ultimate perfection of man’s nature in the attainment 
of his final goal. 

One of the greatest contributions the book makes to our 
current problems is the sound and clear definition of freedom as 
the power of purposeful and rational self-determination and 
the application of this power to the socio-economic and the 
political field. 

The timely approach to the problem of our age — freedom, 
intrinsically limited and yet remaining liberty; freedom, per- 
fecting human nature if used in accord with divine and natural 
law, or, frustrating this nature if used irrationally as an ab- 
solute end in itself — makes this book worth reading and 
thought-provoking. SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 
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The Loyal and the Disloyal. By Morton Grodzins. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. x+320. $4.00. 
By the author’s own admission, people will look in vain for 
a definition of loyalty in The Loyal and the Disloyal. The rea- 
son for the omission is: 


Individuals and groups smaller than the nation define 
loyalty ...in various ways. And a man, by his own lights, 
may be loyal to his nation even when he is being hanged 
as a traitor. . . . The effective definitions of loyalty are 
therefore, under most circumstances, unofficial social 
norms; and groups compete to establish these definitions 
as they compete in other spheres of life (p. 266). 

According to Webster, loyalty has for its first meaning faith- 
ful adherence to one’s government or sovereign. And patriotism 
is defined as love of country or devotion to the welfare of one’s 
country. The author would, I believe, accept this. The difficulty 
for him is in determining just what constitutes proper acts of 
loyalty and patriotism or of disloyalty and treason. In other 
words Grodzins is referring to expressions of loyalty when he 
calls definitions of loyalty unofficial social norms which groups 
compete to establish. And for him there is no norm, valid for 
all, by which a given action can be judged to be loyal or dis- 
loyal. One and the same act will be objectively patriotic or 
treasonable, depending on the “light” of the individual who 
performs it. 

The root of the author’s difficulty is not hard to unearth. 
He has no grasp of the natural law; he has no norm, verifi- 
able by reason, which will enable him to judge the right or 
wrong of an action directed at one’s country. Consequently the 
analysis and conclusions of the author are purely subjective. 

This is unfortunate, for the topic of national loyalty is of the 
utmost importance today. Even many who are loyal and patri- 
otic in practice are confused by the question of proper proce- 
dure in dealing with “brain-washed” soldiers, morally confused 
scientists in sensitive positions and reformed citizens who were 
at one time duped by the promised panacea of communism. 

Obviously the number of ways in which loyalty and patri- 
otism can be expressed are countless. No one could enumerate 
all possible acts of loyalty or disloyalty. But everyone can and 
should have at least a norm for determining whether any.given 
action is an act of patriotism or treason. Any expression of 
love of one’s country must conform to the natural law; or to 
be more specific, an action, to be truly patriotic, cannot be in 
conflict with social justice, not to say Christian charity. 

Since the author fails to understand this, his book is aptly 
described by him as just “another voice in the great national 
conversation” (p. 261). JOHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India. 
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Psychology of Industrial Conflict. By Ross Stagner. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Pp. ix+550. $8.00. 

With the growth of trade unions in the two decades and 
the spread of collective bargaining in settling wage questions 
there has developed a considerable volume of writings on the 
subject of labor-management relations. 

Psychology of Industrial Conflict, if it offers no cure, does 
make an analysis of the subject that is worthwhile for the 
students or practitioner of labor relations. It describes very well 
the area of confiict between Management and Labor, the means 
and techniques for working out differences, and the progress 
that has been made in that regard in recent years. 

Industrial peace is still the great desideratum, but new 
forms, larger purposes and a greater sense of co-operation on 
the part of management, labor, and the public will have to be 
found and accepted if it is to be achieved and the general wel- 
fare bettered. Many suggestions to improve labor relations are 
offered on the basis of experience. They are good as far as 
they go. The book concludes, it seems to this reviewer, on the 
need for what is referred to as an institutional distribution of 
power in labor-management relations in the interest of in- 
dustrial peace. It sees this in terms of a long range program, 
based upon an awareness of common goals and of the value 
of co-operation. The Industry Council Idea is called to our 
attention as a suggested means to this end. The I.C.I., would 
provide for participation by both management and labor in the 
making of basic industry decisions. Such a scheme would in- 
sure the people of the Nation a voice in planning the economy 
and in key decisions affecting their lives through the govern- 
ment, economic organizations, management, labor unions, farm 
organizations, and consumer bodies. It would democratize our 
economy and make large corporate property a public trust. 

JOHN BROPHY 


Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, Washington 6, D.C. 
Industrial Society. By Georges Friedmann, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1955. Pp. 436. $6.00. 


While on a field trip in European factories and labor union 
headquarters a couple of years ago, a question I was called upon 
to answer quite frequently was, “what is the real aim of this 
‘human relations in industry’ program? Is it another form of 
Taylorism contrived merely to squeeze more production out of 
workers?” Actually an American official’s unfortunately prof- 
ferred and publicized advice contributed to this suspicion when 
he counseled, “adopt these programs of human relations and 
TWI (on the job training, or training within industry) and 
you will find labor less interested in such programs as co- 
determination.” 

This book of Sorbonne Professor Georges Friedmann sup- 
plies a superb historical and current purview of scientific con- 
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cern with the human factor in production, or what its subtitle 
calls “the emergence of the human relations of automation.” An 
excellent, brief introductory chapter points to the great eco- 
nomic and social transformation within which alone such 
developments as Taylorism and its more or less benign succes- 
sors have significance and can be understood. 

Thereafter we read a good analysis and devastating criticism 
of Taylorism, found deficient precisely in its most cherished 
“scientific” claims. Friedmann, with a background of industrial 
chemistry as well as social science, then discusses various 
physiological effects of work on the personality. Items such 
as fatigue, the results of such physical factors as temperature 
and tempo, light and noise (the latter’s fatiguing effect), 
accidents, monotony, technological change, etc., receive illumi- 
nating treatment. Dr. Friedmann incidentally has little pa- 
tience with economists who deny an (at least painful if tem- 
porary) unemplopment effect of automative developments. He 
is considerably uneasy about the motives behind “human rela- 
tions” programs, and about the apparent ignorance of socio-in- 
dustrial scientists concerning the subordinate role exercised by 
the factory social sub-system within the framework of much 
larger social system, e.g., the national community. 


Some of the author’s finest insights are found in his ac- 
counts and appraisals of such experiments as those at Haw- 
thorne, Bat’a in Czechoslovakia, et al. He is justifiably critical 
of Elton Mayo’s gratuitous claim that “the various researches 
I have reported possess significance equally for a factory in the 
Volga or for another on the banks of the Charles.” This obvious- 
ly implies a lack of consideration for the variation in impact of 
different social structures and systems on the industrial sub- 
systems. On the other hand, Friedmann seems himself to be too 
closely steeped in “worker-class consciousness” so typical of 
French thinking. He seems not to have heard the responses 
of many well-paid and satisfied American workers who simply 
consider their 8-hour day, 40-hour week and 50-week year the 
price to be paid for a quite adequate standard of living and 
economic solvency. 

Professor Friedmann’s book is not only a worthy contribu- 
tion to the literature in industrial sociology: it is must reading 
in that field. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


The Sociology of Industrial Relations. An Introduction to In- 
dustrial Sociology. By John B. Knox. New York: Random 
House, 1956. Pp. xiii+348. $6.75. 

My review copy of this book is full of marginal notes under- 
linings, question marks and exclamation points. To utilize all 
the thought which the author “provoked” in the mind of this 
reviewer would amount to writine a long article. A critical 
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account as brief as this one thus cannot do justice to the book 
and the work of its author. However, I cannot help saying that 
this is not an “industrial sociology.” It is, rather, a book which 
combines a treatment of labor problems, history of labor, in- 
dustrial psychology, personnel management, and — the sociol- 
ogy of industrial relations (which latter is to be found some- 
where in the middle of the text). 


Trying to be thorough, Knox gets into a discussion of such 
remote topics as indentured servitude, child labor, Owen’s 
utopian community New Harmony (Ind.), theories of contract, 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, race riots, the 
growth of unions, and so on. Granted that all these chapters 
are meant to demonstrate human relations in industry and the 
mutual relations of industry, community, and society, this hard- 
ly justifies a more or less detailed treatment of pre-capitalistic 
employment conditions, of family life at Oneida, N.Y., a hun- 
dred years ago, of the economics of location, the frequency and 
severity rates of injuries, of U.S. immigration, and what not. 

While Knox assures the reader frequently that his main 
concern is a truly sociological and objective analysis of the hu- 
man structure of industry, he makes some rather sweeping 
statements that are hardly compatible with his assurances, as, 
e.g., ““Modern social science has established that man is, to a 
large extent, the product of his environment” (p. 29) ; ““Modern 
social science has discarded [the] conception ... of man as a 
rational being’ (p. 32); “Man is a mass of protoplasm, dif- 
ferentiated into an intricate organic structure” (p. 60). When 
read in their contexts, these statements make more sense than 
they do in isolation, yet even then reflect a kind of “‘sociologism” 
which tends to regard sociological dimensions as absolute. 
When quoting or referring to Holy Scripture (pp. 49, 65, 66), 
Knox misses the point completely. Evidently, Knox knows next to 
nothing about industrial sociology in Europe which, by the way, 
has always acknowledged the pioneer work done for it in this 
country in the fields of scientific management, industrial 
psychology, human engineering, and personnel relations. It is 
interesting to know that industrial sociology in Germany was 
started on its way some 30 years ago almost exclusively by 
Catholics, such as Goetz Briefs (now of Gerogetown U.), 
Rudolph Schwenger (later member of the ACSS), Rev. Ad. 
Geck, Ernest Michel, T. Brauer (late professor at St. Thomas 
College), H. Lechtape, and E. Wehrle. Max Weber’s investiga- 
tions on “the psycho-physics of industrial work” and on the 
“selection and adaptation of workers in large industry” (both 
1908) seem not to be remembered anymore. Few industrial 
sociologists in this country seem to be aware of the work done 
long ago by H. Fayol and H. Dubreuil in France, Mary van 
— in Holland, H. de Man in Belgium, Robert Michels in 
Italy. 
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That with regard to the social questions of industrial society, 
“the voice of Catholicism did not speak until 1891” (p. 339), 
when Rerum Novarum was published, is of course, also wrong. 
However for teaching and research the conceptual framework 
of Knox’s book will prove quite useful and stimulating. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Co-responsibility in Industry. By Jeremiah Newman. West- 
re Md.: The Newman Press, 1955. Pp. xxiii+187. 
.00. 

Across the world the human element in industrial life has 
been seeking recognition and respect through a variety of co- 
management experiments. Catholic social doctrine has encour- 
aged and promoted this development as an indispensable step 
toward peace in industry and social order. Father Newman, 
Professor of Sociology at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ire- 
land, not only reviews the co-management experience in several 
countries, but also points forward in positive and practical 
terms to the wider application of the social teaching of the 
Church. 

Co-responsibility refers to “any arrangement through which 
participation of any kind in management is accorded the em- 
ployees,” whether that participation is direct through the actual 
possession of certain managerial functions, or indirect through 
advice and consultation. The agencies through which co-re- 
sponsibility may be exercised are known by a variety of names: 
industry councils, works councils, joint management bodies, 
joint production committees, labor-management committees, 
and so forth. 

The opening chapter has a valuable analysis of the nature 
of the right of workers to co-responsibility in the light of papal 
teaching, especially Pope Pius XII’s famous address of June 3, 
1950. 

After examining and evaluating the co-responsibility system 
in Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands, Father Newman 
feels that the most promising model, in the light both of prac- 
tical experience and of the papal program, is the Dutch ex- 
periment. (The appendices of this book present convenient 
documentation of the basic co-responsibility laws of those three 
countries. ) 

Following a long chapter concerning “Joint Consultation in 
Britain,” there is a brief review of “Industry Councils in Amer- 
ica,” a chapter which suffers from inadequate source material. 

One disturbing impression received by this reviewer is the 
critical and distrustful attitude of the author toward trade un- 
ions. However, this book is “must” reading for all students and 
teachers of the Social Encyclicals. 

REVEREND JOSEPH D. MUNIER, 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal. 
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Britain Views Our Industrial Relations. By Mark J. Fitzgerald, 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre isenenes Press, 1955. 
Pp. ix+221. $4.25. 

A recent news story concerning a new book published in 
Great Britain, The Quick and the Dead, written by a man who 
was a squadron leader during the last war, a chief test pilot, 
and aviation correspondent for a London newspaper, quoted 
the author to the effect that the British aircraft industry lacks 
competitive drive and is shackled by incompetent, underpaid 
employees, overlapping programs and antiquated factories. 
Making allowances for possible prejudice and lack of under- 
standing of the process of airframe manufacture on the part of 
the author, this would still seem to indicate that the British 
aviation industry has not as yet achieved a desirable level of 
productivity. 

Whatever may be true of the British aviation industry, it 
is evident that the reports and recommendations of the 67 
British union-management teams which visited this country 
starting in 1948 have resulted in a slow, but apparently steady, 
increase in industry productivity. The history of industrial pro- 
ductivity in Great Britain and in America, and of the manage- 
ment and union attitudes and activities involved in productiv- 
ity, shows that the thinking of the older, and presumably more 
mature, British labor organizations and managements is at 
about the same stage as was the thinking of American labor 
organizations almost twenty years ago. Of course, the con- 
clusions that the unthinking might draw from such a com- 
parison would be rather unfair because of the differences in 
the natures of the British and American industrial economies. 


The 67 British teams which visited this country found much 
that they felt would be useful to them in increasing the in- 
dustrial productivity of Great Britain. However, the recom- 
mendations of these teams, especially the recommendations 
which involve closer co-operation between management, im- 
provement of methods of production, work simplification, job 
evaluation, wage administration, plant layout and the extensive 
use of mechanical aids, cannot be put into general practice un- 
til there is a general reorientation of union and management 
thinking. The traditional ways of doing things are often a 
handicap to progress and the fears that such changes will 
weaken the job security and the wage security of the worker 
must be allayed. 


It is interesting to note that the British attribute great force 
to the desire which the American worker has to improve his 
standard of living. This desire for improvement in living 
standards appears to exert much less force on the British 
worker than it does on the American worker. 


H. C. CALLAGHAN, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
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Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior. By C. Addison 
Hickman and Manford H. Kuhn. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. xviit+266. $4.75. 


One of the favorite pastimes of economists is the construc- 
tion of models (e.g., a purely competitive industry composed 
of many small firms), which by eliminating the influence of 
extraneous variables permits drawing determinate conclusions. 
The process is analogous to controlling variables like heat, 
pressure, humidity, light, etc., in a chemistry laboratory, except 
that the control is exercised by way of simplifying assumptions. 
The realism of the conclusions will therefore depend upon the 
degree of correspondence between assumptions and fact and 
upon the significance of the influence of the variables tem- 
porarily held constant. 

One of the simplifying assumptions made by the economist 
is that maximization of profit is the sole motivation of business 
men. This methodological deviation from real life reduces the 
number of variables he must take into account. When he wishes 
to bring his model more closely into accord with reality, he can 
release this and other variables from their “hypothetical in- 
activity” and observe the effect on his model. 

This is the task to which the authors of this book set them- 
selves. Adopting as their socio-psychological orientation the 
symbolic-interactional approach or self theory, they show that 
in fact business executives are motivated by a wide variety of 
considerations other than profits; and they then go on to build 
a theory of economic motivation around the concepts of status 
and role. The theory is sketchy and does not pretend to be much 
more than an invitation to further exploration of the problem. 
The authors accordingly devote an entire chapter to outlining 
promising methods of research. Such studies may in time re- 
veal a great deal about economic motivation, but from the view- 
point of the economist, the main work would still remain to be 
done — tracing the effect of the variant managerial behavior 
on the operation of his model. 


The authors also explore in a similar way, and with similar- 
ly unspectacular results, the possibility of comparing degrees 
of satisfaction between different persons, and the degree of 
compatibility, if any, between economic planning and freedom. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Community Life and Social Policy. Selected Papers by Louis 
Wirth. Edited by Elizabeth Wirth Marvick and Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
Pp. xiv+431. $6.00. 


The Foreword by Herbert Blumer and the Introduction by 
Philip Hauser constitute what will prebably be the best reviews 
of this selection from the many articlés written by Louis Wirth. 
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The Editors chose twenty-five Papers from a list that occupies 
eight closely printed pages at the end of the volume, organiz- 
ing them under four headings: Community and Society, The 
Human Community, Problems of Social Life, and Social Prob- 
lems and Planning. Editorial comments are deliberately very 
brief so that the reader may the better appreciate the scholar- 
ship to which the author attained and the sociological insights 
that mark his analyses. 

These articles show the influence of Park, Burgess, Tonnies, 
and Mannheim. Throughout there is frequent reference to the 
concepts of community, intergroup relations, and the develop- 


ment of consensus. Community consensus is repeatedly eval- | 


uated not only with respect to Wirth’s own urban area of 
Chicago but in relation to the region, the nation, and eventual- 
ly the international scene. Intergroup relations appear as a 
factor in nearly all the selections even in the final one which is 
a commentary on our stake in the current world crisis. In the 


articles of later date Wirth often refers to communication and 


its control in an increasingly mass society and the effects in 
producing or preventing consensus. 

The titles of his articles are intriguing and indicate the 
evolution of Wirth’s ideology. For example: Urbanism as a 
Way of Life; Localism, Regionalism, and Civilization; Con- 
sensus and Mass Communication. That Wirth was widely read 
in the literature is amply demonstrated in these selections and 


their almost stark realism is the result of his numerous ven- | 


tures in social action. In view of his already preeminent 
scholarship and practical experience in helping to shape social 
policy, his death at 55 might suggest an unfinished symphony, 


but it is more likely that had he lived to be 75 his writings | 


would represent a continuing series of ballads increasing in 
perspicacity of analysis and ever more practical in guiding 
community effort. 

Had Wirth’s Preface in Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia 
not been included in these selections, they would not truly re- 
present Wirth’s erudition. Nor would there be any adverse 
criticism in this review. In this penetrating presentation of 
Mannheim’s refusal to fully accept Spengler-like analyses of 


western society, Wirth also repeats the timeworn condemna- [| 


tions of the “dark ages” and seems to agree with those who 
hold that science and religion are reciprocally inimical. 

Wirth is not exactly “easy reading” but he does not in- 
dulge in sociological “double talk.” Perusal of this work is a 
rewarding review of Sociology as usually presented in the 
second quarter of this century. 

BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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An Outline of Social Psychology (Revised Edition). By Muzafer 
Sherif and Carolyn W. Sherif. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. xix+792. $6.00. 


Before appraising any textbook in social psychology it is 
necessary to keep in mind that, as with all interdisciplinary 
subjects, social psychology is made up of “schools” and that 
these schools almost always reflect the theoretical and research 
emphases of not several, but one discipline Thus, social psychol- 
ogy textbooks written by psychologists are not usually accept- 
able to sociologists and vice-versa. 


This revision of an excellent textbook by the Sherifs, them- 
selves pioneers in experimental social psychology, is difficult for 
the sociologist to ignore. As long as the Sherifs were writing 
primarily about ego-involvements and social norms it could 
logically have been held that their work was, after all, psychol- 
ogy and not sociology. In this revised addition they have re- 
lated the experience and behavior of individuals to the structure 
of the group, especially of the small group. Thus, in addition 
to adding an even more sociological flavor (this school of 
psychology — Sherif, Murphy, Newcomb, etc., — has always 
been good in this respect) they accomplish the notable feat of 
incorporating into their subject matter some of the recently 
acquired wealth of findings in small group research. 

For the Catholic sociologist teaching the social psychology 
course a few observations may be in order. Firstly, this book 
is like most other social psychology textbooks in confusing the 
whole man with the socially acquired aspects of man — yet 
personality, as such, is discussed so briefly that there are fewer 
problems than with most. Secondly, it may be an excellent 
choice where only one course is offered for both psychology 
and sociology students. Finally, individual role behavior in 
relation to the broader institutional roles does not, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, receive a sufficient amount of consideration 
to make this text a wise choice for the course offered primarily 
for sociology students. JACK H. CuRTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


Social Psychology: The Revised Edition. By Alfred R. Linde- 
smith and Anselm L. Strauss. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+703. $5.50. 

For those who may not be familiar with the original work, 
the revision of which is reviewed here, it should be pointed out 
that the Lindesmith-Strauss themes were that (a) human be- 
ings are language-manipulating animals and (b) human beings 
live in social groups. In this symbolic-interactionist frame of 
reference they treated language and human behavior, socializa- 
tion, personality, race and sex, social change and mass behavior, 
and relationships between man’s biological structure and his 
social behavior. 
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. The authors hold that there has been no fundamental change 
in their position or purpose in this revised edition. The main 
changes are: (1) the introduction of other theoretical systems 
i.e., behavioristic psychology and Freudian psychoanalysis; (2) 
their ideas of language behavior have changed and conversa- 
tion as the prototype of linguistic behavior is now stressed; (3) 
their discussion of personality is greatly enlarged and enriched; 
of special interest to the sociologist is the stress upon relation- 
ships between social structure and personality; (4) two chap- 
ters on “collective behavior” have been omitted (in keeping with 


an apparent trend among social psychologists) ; and (5) a num- | 


ber of topics have been added — childhood personality develop- 
ment, personality change, motivation, and social structure and 
personal organization. 


No social psychology textbook has yet been written which | 


could be considered ideal for us in the Catholic college class- 


room. Books that may have been adequate from the standpoint ) 


of Catholic doctrine have been inadequate in sociological and 
psychological scholarship. The reverse has also been true — 
adequate texts by sociologists and psychologists have been 


faulty in their explicit or implied notions of the nature of man. | 


Happily, however, the thoughtful teacher can use Lindesmith 
and Strauss, one of several excellent social psychology texts on 
the market, in the assurance that the symbolic-interactionist 
approach can be synthesized not only with sociological theory, 
but also with the Christian concept of man. This stimulating 
challenge to the Catholic teacher is obviously worth the effort. 


JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


The Social Psychology of George Herbert Mead. By Anselm 
Strauss. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi+294. $1.50. 


George H. Mead published very little during his lifetime. 


After his death in 1931, however, his former students and col- | 


leagues at the University of Chicago edited his class notes and 
his unpublished writings which resulted in three posthumous 
volumes: Mind, Self and Society (1934), Movements of Thought 


in the Nineteenth Century (1936), and The Philosophy of the | 
Act (1938). As a result, Mead became known and recognized 


posthumously as a leading American pragmatist. Mead’s in- 


fluence in social psychology, however, is less known. His re- | 


putation in that area is primarily due to sociologists writing 


about self-control, role-taking, socialization of the child, and | 


communication, who introduced Mead’s ideas on these subjects 
to sociological literature. 

This little volume, adequately edited by Strauss, collects 
selections from the aforementioned three volumes which bear 
on some of the problems of interest to social psychologists. 
Sociologists would find the following selections stimulating: The 
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e problem of society — how we become selves; The nature of 
n scientific knowledge; History and the experimental method; 
Ss The process of mind in nature; Stages in the act: preliminary 
) statement; Mind; Self; Society. 

# For this reviewer, re-reading Mead through these selections 
) was a more exciting experience than initial exposure to his 
: writings a decade ago. The role of imagination and play in the 


acquisition of roles, the generalized system of attitudes (better 
" known as the “generalized other”), the role of perception in 
h interaction, the “conversation of gestures,” and many more 


. ideas of Mead’s will be stimulating to those interested in under- 
= standing the interaction process. 
d Some of Mead’s ideas have an almost contemporary ring. 


Social psychology is not over-taking Mead; it has gone beyond 
h him, at the same time it has not left him far behind. Much 
s- can be gained by looking at these selections from Mead in 
it | retrospect. FRANK A. SANTOPOLO 

d Fordham University, New York, 58, N.Y. 


n Experimental Designs in Sociological Research. Revised edition. 


n. | By F. Stuart Chapin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
h Pp. xii+297. $4.50. 

n When Chapin published the first edition of this book back 
st in 1947, he made a contribution of considerable importance to 
Vy the methodology of our science. He defined, more carefully than 
g anyone before him, the place of experimentation in sociology. 
t. In the intervening years he has not been idle, but has continued 


to develop his views. It is therefore fortunate that he has de- 
cided to publish this new edition of his book, putting his cur- 
rent teaching between one pair of covers. 


“% The new edition is not a complete rewriting of the old one. 
‘ All seven chapters of the old edition are reprinted — apparently 
from the same set of plates. To these are added four new 
©. chapters. There is also important new material in the appen- 
l- | dixes, particularly the 1952 revisions of Chapin’s Social Status 
d Scale and Social Participation Scale. 
is The four new chapters deal for the most part with rather 
at _ technically mathematical material such as analysis of variance 


Le or nonparametric statistical methods. The general sociological 
d _ reader will probably be most interested in Chapter XI “Some 
1- | Problems in Psycho-Social Measurement” in which Chapin dis- 
cusses from his rich experience some of the recurrent difficulties 
& of social research. 

The book is indispensable for every sociologist with a special 
interest in the possibilities of sociological experimentation. 
PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
~ Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project, The City College, New 

York 31, N.Y. 
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The Art of Child Placement. By Jean Charnley. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xxi+265. $4.50. 
Child placement is one of the most taxing duties of the 

modern social worker. Success or failure in this area of activity 
are dependent upon so many factors, many of them subtle and 
difficult to detect, that the field of social work finds itself com- 
pelled to develop specialists in placing children. A comprehen- 
sive book dealing with the theory and practice involved is cer- 
tainly welcomed by the profession. 

The desirable qualities of a child welfare worker are, ac- 
cording to Miss Charnley, ‘fan understanding heart, an ability 
to empathize and communicate with children, a knowledge of 
the method and philosophies of child placement.” The keynote 
to success is preparation, especially of the child who needs 
placement care. The author becomes a veritable sob-sister in 
her attempt to delineate the pangs of separation of children 
and condemns the modern hospital practice of separating the 
neonate child from its mother. ‘Environmental stimuli of a 
baby have to be regulated as carefully as his food intake.” 

Miss Charnley devotes special chapters to the “Very Young 
Child,” “Gradesters,” and “Adolescents.” The desirability of 
foster homes versus institutions is discussed in commendable 
fashion and some very sensible principles are outlined that 
should greatly aid the worker in making decisions in this 
matter. Casework with “natural parent” and foster families 
and the “ideal” foster mother take up forty per cent of the 
book. 

At the end of each chapter there are long and amateurishly- 
detailed case histories. The mawkish impression left by these 
“stories” does much to perpetuate the distorted popular idea 
of the professional social worker as the “low-heeled, flat-chested 
lady with a sailor hat and black dress.” 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Group Differences In Attitudes and Votes: A Study of the 1954 Congres- 
sional Election. By Angus Campbell and Homer C. Cooper. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan, 1956. Pp. vi+149. $3.00. 


This monograph is one of a series of publications issued by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of Michigan and concerned with 
the political behavior of the American electorate. This study had two 
general objectives. One was to provide a description of the political acts 
and attitudes of the major population groups in the congressional election 
of 1954. The other was to ascertain such relationships as the data might 
reveal between the characteristics of these groups and the nature of their 
political behavior. By employing the sampling method (1139 cases) without 
post-election follow-up, it was apparent that the political individuality of 
party identification groups was the most striking of any of the population 
categories considered. There was no evidence of a general political “line” 
among Catholics. Knowing that a person is a Catholic tells us a great 
deal more about his religious beliefs than it does about his politics, pro- 
vided that the issues do not involve such group standards as would apply 
in birth control legislation. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Catholic Social Doctrine. By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. Westminister, 
Md.: The Newman Press, 1956. Pp. xii+204. $3.00. 


Although the dust cover adds the subtitle, The Church’s Teaching on 
the Principles of Sociology, this volume presents very general considera- 
tions on the moral doctrine of the Church on social problems (the Church 
and the social question, the teaching authority of the Church, the social 
teaching of the Church, the official sources of the social teaching of the 
Church, interpretation of the social teaching of the Church), and some de- 
tails concerning the teachings of Pope Piux XII on the rights of the indi- 
vidual, on marriage and the family, and on peace among nations. The only 
reference to sociology in the index is the heading “Sociological data in the 
encyclicals.” 

In the preface the author states that “the first, third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters of Part I are largely a translation of the excellent booklet by 
Rev. C. Van Gestel, O.P. Introduction a4 lV’ Enseignment social de l’Eglise.... 
The second chapter of Part I is based to some extent on the teaching out- 
lined in the Catechism of the Council of Trent.” A six-page appendix gives 
a very useful list of titles of papal documents on social problems from 
Pope Gregory XVI to Pope Pius XII as already noted in Father Van 
Gestel’s work, with a very brief indication of the purpose or content of 
each, and adds several more recent ones, the latest being the 1954 Christ- 
mas Message of Pius XII on peace. ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Quelques matériaux de sociologie religieuse canadienne. By Louis-Edmond 
Hamelin and Colette L. Hamelin. Montreal: Les Editions du Lévrier, 
1956. $1.50. 

The Quebec way of life, traditionally centered around the village 
church, is in our time rapidly becoming urbanized; an essentially rural 
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people is now two-thirds a population of city workers. That the urgent 
problem facing the Church in French Canada is thus at present one of 
adaptation to this new social condition, is well brought out in this first 
book published in Quebec devoted exclusively to religious sociology. The 
first of the book’s four sections is introductory in character, giving his- 
torical background, and suggesting problems for study. The 83 pages of 
Section 2 — more than half the volume — are devoted to a critical bibli- 
ography of books and articles, of which about one third are general in na- 
ture, the rest dealing with French Canada. Many of the references con- 
cern the problems involved in developing priestly and religious vocations. 
Section 3, a summary of a study made by the authors in the diocese of 
Three Rivers, points up the growth of industrialization in a _ typical 
French-Canadian diocese, and its meaning for the Church. Additional 
ideas for research, directed primarily at the situation in French Canada 
but suggestive for other countries, are given in Section 4. All in all, this 
volume, while making no claim to be a comprehensive treatment, is impor- 
tant for students of religious sociology, and indicates the value of studies 
in this area, not only for scientific knowledge, but for the apostolate of 
the Church. MoTHER M. Rosanna, O.8.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


The Role of the Laity in the Church. By Msgr. Gerard Philips. Chicago: 
Fides Publishers Association, 1956 Pp. vi+175. $3.25. 


For a long time the laity have considered themselves the passive sub- | 


jects of ecclesiastical authority. But to-day this apathy is slowly giving 
way to an active participation; they feel themselves living members of a 
community of salvation, a fact rich in promise in the face of a widespread 


despairing dechristianization. Msgr. Philips, who occupies the Chair of | 


Dogmatic Theology at Louvain and is the spiritual leader of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Belgium, is primarily concerned, not with a call to action, but ra- 
ther with a statement of the exact theological principles of lay action and 
the proper role, place and function of the laity in the Church. 

Once the theological principles are recognized, the remaining task 
will be to advance their faithful application by the clergy as well as the 
laity. Ten chapers discuss such subjects as the lay vocation, lay spiritual- 
ity, the laity and Catholic Action, the laity and political action, and the 
relations between laity, clergy, and hierarchy. In serving God humbly, 
ardently and in the place determined for him, to-day’s layman has the chal- 
lenge to be, with Our Lady, a cause of great joy for the whole society. 


This scholarly monograph is one of the most important contributions to | 


clear thinking about the lay apostolate in recent years. 
JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Russell Kirk. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 1956. Pp. xii+339. $4.50. 


A phrase borrowed from Samuel Johnson supplies the title for this 
collection of “Essays of a Social Critic.” The title does catch the spirit of 
the author’s bold bugling to a society entranced (or bemuddled) by Ben- 
thamite gratifications and collectivist ideologies. Spotlighting some major 
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ethico-social problems but professing no pat answers, Dr. Kirk holds that 
we Americans (if we are to lead the nations) will have to “think less and 
less about doubling or tripling the standard of living and more and more 
about what makes life worth living” (p. 60). 

American and British social concerns share equally the pages of this 
volume. Topics range from Kinsey to Brownson and from current Ameri- 
can periodicals to expiring island communities off the coast of Scotland. 
Perhaps the book’s most valuable essay at present — certainly the long- 
est — is that on “The Ethics of Censorship.” A knotty problem is here 
handled prudently and with a wise regard for the lessons of history. 

It is regrettable that in collecting these essays the author did not use 
the scissors a few times on some pet expressions and repeated examples. 
Furthermore, the pages on “The Dissolution of Liberalism” do not fit well 
with the vocal vitality conceded to liberals in other essays of this volume. 

However, the author’s clear and imaginative style makes his incisive 
criticisms of current trends especially valuable. Readers of this book will 
be searching the book shelves for more of his work. 

PAUL H. BESANCENEY, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


Fraternities Without Brotherhood. By Alfred McClung Lee. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. xii+159. $1.95. 


In this earnest study of campus bigotry, “Now you see it, now you 
don’t.” Dropped from the constitutions, it reappears in the ritual; from 
the letter, it reappears in the spirit. Usually the chief culprit is the na- 
tional alumni; idealistic campus leaders come and go, but the realistic 
alumni go on forever. In this paper-covered study (having a notable bibli- 
ography and index), the Brooklyn College sociologist exposes such dis- 
crimination and attempts a reply to its sophisms. But naturalistic soci- 
ology offers little foundation for universal brotherhood except a rootless de- 
mocracy. Catholic colleges are here largely ignored as having few and 
usually only local fraternities and sororities. JOHN E. CooGan, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


A John LaFarge Reader. Selected and edited by Thurston N. Davis and 
Joseph Small. New York: the American Press, 1956. Pp. xiv+272. 
$3.50. 


Father LaFarge’s style is as unadorned as that of a papal encyclical. 
He won’t give you high blood pressure, but neither will he let you down. 
We Catholics have been mystified as to why non-Catholic spokesmen, even 
churchmen, have again and again had to revise their estimates of Russian 
Communism. This book will add point to our wonder: its author correctly 
diagnosed Communism even in the egg. In his treatment of no problem is 
he wise only “after the fact.” If the power to predict is the test of truth, 
social developments at home and abroad rate him no minor prophet. 

Growing acquaintance with Father LaFarge constantly reveals new 
lines of ability and storehouses of knowledge. He is of course best known 
for his great contributions to interracial understanding, but he refuses to 
be typed. These thirty-five reprints of articles that have come from his 
pen during the past generation carry one through the fields of art and 
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literature, religion and sociology, agrarianism and Communism, ending up 
with Christianity and the Negro. Readers here find no calling of names; 
minds are illumined without embitterment of hearts. The John LaFarge 
Reader is an enduring offering from the wisdom of a holy and informed 
priest. JOHN E. CooGAn, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Four Years in a Red Hell. By Harold W. Rigney, S.V.D. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1956. Pp. 222. $3.00. 
We have heard so much of brutality in modern times that it ceases to 


t 


have the impact of novelty. Yet the story of Father Rigney’s sufferings 


in a Chinese Communist prison is harrowing, even to those who have read so | 


much about the refinements of torture practiced by the Reds. After his re-| 
lease, a Russian in Hong Kong told him that the Chinese were far worse! 
than the Soviets in their treatment of prisoners. The details cited in this| 
story bear out the observation. 

Father Rigney was rector of Fu Jen Catholic University at Peking, 
conducted by the Divine Word Missionaries. He remained at his post when 
the Communists took over Peking and was arrested by them in July, 1951. 
He was released in September, 1955, after four years of imprisonment and) 
torture. The torture was almost continuous, in the effort to obtain con- 
fessions of spying for the United States. At times Father Rigney broke/ 
under torture, but he always retracted his false confessions. Finally he 
was sentenced to ten years in prison, but was released as a result of pres- 
sures here in the United States and the Geneva talks btween American 
and Communist Chinese representatives. 

This is a forthright and honest treatment. While Father Rigney un- 
derplays his own heroism, it shines through these many pages. This book 
should be widely read. It shows more than the diabolic nature of Commu- 
nism. It also shows the power of Christian truth. 

JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1955. Seventh Edition. Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xi+781. Clothbound: 
$8.50. Paper-bound: $7.00. 

This volume contains the usual statistical information on area and 
population, geographical distribution, urban-rural, age and sex, marital 
status, literacy, economic characteristics, fertility, living births, stillbirths, 
deaths, marriages, divorces, and life tables. However, its special topic is 
“population censuses” and features statistics of population censuses taken 
between 1945 and 1954 by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 

One third of the volume is devoted to new and revised distributions 
on world, regional, national, sub-national, and city populations, according 
to the above mentioned demographic characteristics. This book also con- 
tains a new table, never previously published, on size of household. 

Because of the impossibility of publishing every year the entire body 
of new demographic data, this volume like the previous volumes follows 
Demographic Yearbook subject-rotation program. Previous special fea- 
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tures have included: general demography (1948), natality statistics (1949- 
50), mortality statistics (1951), population distribution (1952), general 
demography (1953), and natality statistics (1954). 

These volumes still remain the best available information on world 
demography. CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art. By Joseph Lindon Smith. Edited by 
Corinna Lindon Smith. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 
Pp. xv+349. $5.00. 

For more than fifty years Joseph Lindon Smith was associated as an 
artist with the classical excavations of tombs and monuments in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Iran, Greece, Turkey, Italy, Japan, China, Indo-China, Siam, 
Java, Honduras, Guatemala, and Yucatan. By reproducing in pictorial 
fashion the most significant works in architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, Smith became one of the best known interpreters of ancient art to stu- 
dents who came to museums. Some of the greatest names in archaeology 
commissioned him to paint, at the very moment of discovery, the record of 
archaeological research. 

The present account is a folksy, intimate, and somewhat rambling ac- 
count of his career, The anecdotal atmosphere in which all this scientific 
work is described makes this book the most pleasant archaeological text in 
existence. The rambling nature of the account, however, does not make 
for orderly presentation. 

Many of the author’s opinions are not concurred in by archaeologists. 
Thus his description of the el-Amarna period in Egypt (Dynasty XVIII) 
as ‘a political struggle by the monarchy against the growing power of the 
priesthood of Amon at Thebes, rather than a religious reformation by the 
monotheist, Akhenaten,’ contradicts Breasted and other authorities on 
Egypt. His linking of Sumer with Egypt on the basis of a single harp 
would be given little credence. 

All in all, it is a pleasant book to read and well calculated to arouse 
archaeological interest in students but far from a unified satisfying ac- 
count for the expert. SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Social Control. By Joseph S. Roucek, Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1956. Pp. viii+603. 
This work is a revision of Roucek’s 1947 edition of Social Control. 
A new chapter on television has been added and the chapters on Public 
Opinion and Motion Pictures have been rewritten. For the most part, how- 


ever, the book remains the same as the same as the eariler edition. Social 


Control is divided into five parts: foundations, institutions, means and tech- 


niques, public opinion, and contemporary problems. 


Roucek and collaborators cover a vast range of material and the net 
result is a work which is more an outline than a careful treatment of both 
old and new material. The suggested bibliography for each chapter, how- 
ever, provides a source of supplementary readings which would provide 
necessary depth in a course on Social Control. JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 

The College of Saint Rose, Albany 3, N. Y. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


JOSEPH F. GENSERT, Editor 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Goss, Mary E.W. and Reader, George G., M.D., “Collaboration between 
Sociologist and Physician,” Social Problems, IV (1), 82-89, July 1956. 
Recent stress on interdisciplinary research has focused emphasis upon 

the problem of communication between disciplines. The special issue of 

Social Problems on “Medical Sociology” has concerned itself with research 

necessitating the collaboration between sociologists and physicians and 


has emphasized the problems each has in understanding the other. In one | 


of the articles in the issue a sociologist and a physician examine their 
associations and difficulities with the other’s profession as a result of their 
personal experience in a joint research project between the Columbia Uni- 


versity Bureau of Applied Social Research and Cornell University Medical | 
College. For both, the problem basically seems to resolve itself around the | 


physician’s orientation toward the social sciences. 

The sociologist (Goss) found herself consistently explaining her position 
and function as a social-science researcher. The attitudes toward her re- 
search efforts, evidenced among the physicians with whom she had to 


work, ranged from that of the “convinced skeptic,’ who feels social science | 


has nothing to do with medicine and doctors are wasting their time listen- 
ing to or talking with a sociologist, to that of the “overly expectant,’”’ who 
believes social science will solve, in short order, all sorts of perplexing 
problems in medicine. Within these extremes were the “benevolent skep- 
tics,” who are unconvinced that social science can be of any use to them 
now or in the remote future, but they do not have strong hostile feelings 
about social science; the “indifferent bystander,” who does not cooperate 
in, but neither does he hinder, research; and, ideally the “working part- 
ner,” who “has sufficient understanding of the method and content of so- 
cial science so that he does not expect miracles yet he has reasonable con- 
fidence that what social scientists do is worthwhile.” Only in recognizing 


these various categories of orientation was it possible to learn to work} 
with, and get cooperation from, the physicians holding these various at-) 


titudes. 
Interestingly, the physician (Reader) also discusses the physicians’ 
conceptions of social science. (No one seemed concerned about the soci- 


ologist’s understanding of the medical science aspect of the research.) Ac-| 


cording to him, many physicians consider the sociologist as one having a tech- 


nical skill in interviewing and questionnaire construction. The sociologist’s | 


social theory, however, is just so much elaboration of common sense un- 
necessary to the physician since he feels he already has an adequate amount 
of that. “Such a view may seem somewhat arrogant, but unfortunately 
doctors tend to be so in relation to studies of human behavior.” Such at- 
titudes, Reader believes, will be eliminated only through increasing the 


physician’s knowledge of the social sciences, not only to give him an under-/ 
standing of the different specialized approaches in the social sciences but 


also to help him understand the basic definitions and terminology of the 
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social scientists with whom he might be working. In this way the physician 
will be able to cooperate in the evaluation of data as well as in the gather- 
ing of them. Thus, a working relationship can be developed, based upon 
mutual respect and esteem and in which there will be free communication 
between physicians and social scientists. 

This article seems to be of particular interest because it points up a 
difficulty that sociologists have consistently faced as they developed special- 
ized areas of sociological research — in industry, in education, in general 
and mental hospitals, and in many other areas. It would seem that the 
task of the social scientist has been to sell his worth and effectiveness to 
those who he feels will benefit from his findings. In addition, the status 
relationship of physician and sociologist, of medical science and social 
science, are clearly evidenced in this article. It still appears that sociology 
has not been accepted by all as a legitimate social research discipline and 
the burden of proving its worth to other earlier estabished disciplines 
lies in the effectiveness, accuracy, objectivity and validity of the work done 
by the sociologists themselves whether separately or on an interdisciplin- 
ary team. 


Leavy, Stanley A. M.D. and Freedom, Lawrence Z., M.D. “Psychoneurosis 
and Economic Life,” Social Problems, IV (1), 55-67, July 1956. 
Among those interested in “social psychiatry” — the attempt to study 

scientifically the social variables as they are related to the etiology, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental disorders from the viewpoint and with the 
methodology of the social, as well as the psychiatric, disciplines — eco- 
nomic factors have received considerable attention. The article under re- 
view is a partial synopsis of the findings of a study of the relationship of 
economic life to psychoneurosis based on a systematic examination of five 
hundred case records of patients seen in a psychiatric dispensary or in a 
psychiatric hospital. The psychoneurotic illnesses were comparable both in 
respect to diagnoses and severity, but the patients were of different eco- 
nomic backgrounds in view of two major sources of records. While the 
control factors are not fully described in the article and the methodology 
is not adequately explained (probably because this is only a brief report 
of a more elaborate monograph), some very interesting tentative general- 
izations and conclusions are reached. 

From an analysis of the factors of economic insecurity, competition 
and prestige and problems of work as they were related to the neurosis 
of the patients involved, the authors agree “that economic life can be 
shown to have great significance as a determinant of neurosis, provided 
that an adequate investigation of the economic situation is made . . . what 
persons do to earn a living, . . . what kind of economic mores of the com- 
munity have been imposed on them — such things constitute definable ele- 
ments in the development of neurosis.””’ Much of Karen Horney’s em- 
phasis on the importance of economic competition, economic pressures and 
social prestige as leading to neurotic conflict within our culture is sup- 
ported by the findings of this survey. 

The cases studied seem to support the conclusion that “poverty and 
economic insecurity generate or precipitate neuroses.” Reactions of pa- 
tients to their parents’ economic problems were found to be important not 
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only as threats to the patients’ subsistence but more importantly as threats 
to their self-esteem and self-image. The type of work of the patients did 
not seem to matter, but the work as a stress situation in which the indi- 
vidual’s personal problems became intensified were specifically related, e. g., 
being given jobs beyond one’s capacity, carrying more responsibility than 
desired, or feeling incapable of being successful on a particular job. Com- 
petition in particular as the basis of economic achievement, which in our 
culture is so often taken as a demonstration of individual superiority and 
therefore carries with it so much social prestige, was found to be closely 
related to the development and symptomology of many of the neurotic ill- 
nesses. 

It appears quite clear from the evidence that while economic factors 
are never the only important factors in the etiology of mental disorders, 
and that they, at times, may be simply displaced expressions or symbols 
of other emotional problems of the patients, one cannot fully understand 
the neurotic condition without considering the economic pressures and prob- 
lems involved. They are, however, only one group of the many social 
factors which weave the web of social attitudes which individuals develop 
through social interaction toward other things, other persons, and them- 


selves. Significantly, however, the more social conceptions of mental ill- | 


ness (in terms of Adolf Meyer’s psychobiological proposal that some mental 
disorders are the result of the biological organism’s inability to adjust 


properly to a social situation, or the interactional approaches of William | 
A. White and Harry S. Sullivan, or the biosocial approach of Norman | 


Cameron) are neglected, a psychoanalytical interpretation for eco- 
nomic importance is inserted. Some patients “need primarily to keep 


money or its equivalent in the form of valuable objects; in these persons | 


the unconscious drive is one of retention, and had its orgin in the primitive 
instinctive response of the child to retain his feces — as material of fan- 
tasied value, because of the significance of the stool during the process of 
training of the child.” This is hardly a conclusion resulting from the 
study reported, and is perhaps the least verifiable of any interpretations 
and least in accord with available sociological and non-psychoanalytic 
psychiatric studies on the relationship of child-training practices to later 
adult personality. 


Apart from the psychoanalytic insert and the minimum methodologi- | 


cal explanations, however, the article is extremely interesting and valuable 
for its insights into the relation of economic factors to mental disorders. 

FRANK A. CIZON 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


” 


Lubell, Samuel, “The Politics of Revenge,” Harper’s Magazine, April 


1956, 29-35. 


The crucial struggle in the political character of America is between 
the past and the future. As “political prisoners” of the past, emotional 
symbols create our political energy and tend to create a politics of revenge. 
Thus voting whether by a manual laborer or a college professor is an emo- 
tional experience. This simple truth lies in the fact that certain issues or 
forces, especially those associated with the Civil War or the two World 
Wars, will produce chain reactions of emotional feeling. This feeling in 
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turn is not an indication of a lack of intelligence, but rather it is the man- 
ifestation of ethnic conflicts which are stirred up by events abroad or by 
the upset of the ethnic balance in this country. Mr. Lubell weaves with 
this thread of thought an analysis of voting patterns in an emotional and 
ethnic context to illustrate the impact of the past on these patterns. A 
particularly timely article is presented by this author during this election 
year. 

Exemplary of this thesis is the election of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
He points out that McCarthy was elected by the same population elements, 
namely the German-Americans, who had in the past supported the program 
of LaFollette even though these two men represent different political 
symbols. McCarthy rejected the economic liberalism (in its current mean- 


' ing) of Bob LaFollette, but continued to espouse modern American isola- 


tionism and the politics of revenge. Both men were accepted by the voters 
because both represented the emotions of the people and each sought to vindi- 
cate those interests which exemplified ethnic conflicts with world events. 

Lubell’s main observation is that the emotional feelings related to vot- 
ing may be divisive or unifying. The immigrant groups are a unifying 
force in the political character of America. Because every immigrant 
group desires most strongly to be accepted as American, this drive to be 
accepted is the key to its politics. Viewed in an emotional framework, 
each group hopes to prove that it is “more American than other Ameri- 
cans.” An elucidation of this drive is explained by Lubell in terms of the 
communist issue and Catholicism in America. The communist issue which 
Catholics militantly oppose gave the Catholic a political cause which could 
create the feeling of being more American than other Americans. Thus 
Catholicism and the American cause merged as one. Illustrative of this, 
the author points out, are the writings of Bishop John Ireland and Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. Each man was dominated by the theme of identifying 
Catholicism and Americanism. Consequently, this drive which has often 
been a clash of conflicting ways to show one’s patriotism and to be ac- 
cepted as Americans has at times distracted and divided us; it is a drive 
which in the long run must be a unifying force. 

The divisive element of emotional feeling is examined in relation to the 
present administration of Eisenhower and Nixon. Succinctly the problem 
is that by keeping emotional symbols alive implications of these symbols 
are also kept alive, which may militate against a constructive foreign pol- 
icy or program. Symbols have affected in the past not only national elec- 
tions but local elections. This fact discounts the independent voter with 
his impartial views as a myth because no one is above partisan emotions. 
Lubell suggests that if voters do become “independent,” it is done within 


_ the pattern of their culture conditioning. The administration in order to be 


successful this fall should recognize these emotional elements involved in 
voting. A “new look,” if you please, must be expressed in terms of a posi- 
tive foreign policy with a complete breakage with the old orbit of nega- 
tivism. The task of the Republicans as Lubell sees it is to strengthen its 
appeal on economic issues. Isolationism should decline if the Republicans 
win, but if they lose, the Republicans will return to the politics of revenge. 

This article should be important to anyone interested in the voting 
patterns of ethnic groups. It is presented in a readable style, an article 
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designed to provoke thaught. Sociologists will find its importance more in 
implication than in essence, but these implications are worth an evalua- 
tion. The article, however, is limited because ‘of its general presentation 
which I think serves as an orientation to the books recently written by 
Samuel Lubell in the area of politics. 


Nowick, Abraham G., “Integrating the Delinquent and His Community,” 
Federal Probation, XX (2): 38-48, June 1956. 


When the equilibrium of adults is threatened by the aggressiveness) 
and anti-social feelings of others who have not learned control, there is a 
tendency to punish and to create greater restrictions in society. Conse-_ 
quently, delinquent acts create hostility and punishment because these acts! 
are a threat to equilibrium. Fear and anxiety are expressed rather than 
well-thought out plans and the delinquent is segregated from his commun- 
ity. This recourse to punishment neglects the developmental factors of the 
delinquent and their relation to personal problems; instead, it serves as a 
deterrent to treatment and to the subsequent integration of the delinquent) 
in the community. With these introductory remarks the author proceeds! 
to examine the stages of character development, the treatment of the de- 
linquent in the community, and the treatment program of the institution. 

Fundamentally, the basic assumption of the author is that delinquency) 
is a developing character disorder which has its beginnings in the newborn) 
child. His examination of infant behavior is strongly suggestive of the 
Freudian concept of libido which he sets forth as the “pleasure principle.” | 
Highly questionable also in this examination is the use of the term “primi-/ 
tive behavior” which is left undefined. From the pleasure principle of de-_ 
velopment, the child proceeds to the “reality principle’ which is mani- 
fested primarily in the first three years and which is dependent upon the 
relationship of the child with his parents. Following these two stages is 
the stage which involves relationships with other people. People are liked 
if desires are satisfied and they are hated if frustrations are produced.| 
Guilt as a result of this development is a learning process. Experience 
teaches that with a concern for other individuals a modification of anti-so- 
cial behavior must be made. If experience of this sort is lacking, guilt is 
not manifested. Thus when lying, stealing, or general unmanageableness| 
is exhibited early, the character defect is pronounced. If delinquent patterns! 
are expressed only in certain areas, the character defect is not great. This 
is neurotic behavior and is indicative of certain controls having been de- 
veloped over some instinctual drives. Consequently, punishment and se-) 
vere restrictions only forestall expression and emphasize resentment and 
hostility, but in themselves have no impact on the personalities of the 
children concerned. 

Nowick’s main thesis is that the treatment of the delinquent in the com- 
munity is dependent upon the establishment of a strong emotional rela- 
tionship with an adult whose task it is to re-educate. Although the author 
is cognizant of the problems inherent in this type of relationship, he never- 
theless offers suggestions to the adult and in particular to the teacher 
which are plausible but which are not practical in view of present-day situ- 
ations. Although the role of adults in treatment on the community level 
is not to be ignored, neither is it to be adequately discussed and examined 


‘ 
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by suggesting what should be done and at the same time fail to recognize 
a positive solution as to how such suggestions can be attained. 

The article offers no thought-provoking contributions in the author’s 
discussion of the treatment program of the institution either, even though 
Nowick is more familiar with this area of delinquency. His most cogent dis- 
cussion is presented in relation to the impact of institutionalism. He sug- 
gests that this impact may be lessened by 1) continuing the practice of 
visits from relatives; 2) permitting children to go home on vacations as 
a means to reduce the feelings of segregation and to allow a preliminary 
evaluation of the problems which must be faced when the return home is 
made; 3) allowing home visits so that the child can face reality and lessen 
the phantasies created about parents; 4) working with families while the 
child is still institutionalized so that the producing circumstances of delin- 
quency may be reconsidered and the eventual return of the child may be 
planned; 5) continuing the job of helping in adjustment after the child 
has returned to the home and to the community. 

This article is in keeping with much of the literature which is written 
about the problem of delinquency, but it offers nothing new or remedial 
which would be particularly helpful to the student of crime. This failure 
to transmit any thought-provoking considerations or to translate any dis- 
cussion into meaningful solutions of the problem emphasizes the fact that 
one of the problems in dealing with delinquency is the failure to suggest 
positive programs which are needed in order to develop an adequate pre- 
ventive and corrective approach to delinquent behavior. 

LORRAINE M. BOSCARDIN 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tentative Program 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERIC 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin #80 p. 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1956 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27-29, 1956 
8:30 a.m. Mass. Church of the Gesu. Celebrant, Rev. Francis Emerick, C.S.V, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


9:00a.m. Registration. Brooks Memorial Union, 620 N. 14th St. 


10:00a.m. CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY 


Chairman: Lois L. Higgins, Director, Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Joseph F. Gensert, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. — “An Ecol 
Analysis of an Urban Community and Juvenile Delinquency Inciden 


Rev. Francis B. Emerick , C.S.V., Loyola University, Chicago. “Ana 
and Social Setting of Boy and Girl Gang Problems.” 


Rev. Gervase J. Brinkman, O.F.M., Chaplain, Joliet-Stateville Penitenti 
Joliet, Illinois. — “Incarceration and Family Relations.” 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Chairman: Allen Spitzer, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Francis A. Cizon, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. — “Social 
Psychiatry and Social Anthropology.” 


Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., St. Cloud Hospital School of Nursing, 0p. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. — “An Ethnographic Field Method in the Study 


Child Life among Some North and South American Indians.” , 


Ralph C. Patrick, Washington University, St. Louis Missouri. “Value 
Conflict in the Study of a Southern Community.” 


Gottfried O. Lang, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. — “Scale Analysis in the Study of Acculturation.” 
12:30p.m. OFFICIAL CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
al 


Chairman: Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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a.m. 


Welcome: Very Rev. Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., President, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Presidential Address: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address: Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, D.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


Presentation of Award: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman of Committee on Awards. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 
Chairman: Emerson Hynes, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. — 
“The Religious Community as a Socio-Cultural System.” 


Brother Gavin Paul, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— “Social Controls in the Religious Community.” 


Rev. Francis C. Madigan, S.J., University of North Carolina. — “Status, 
Role, and Class in Religious Communities.” 


Sister Mary Roderic, O.S.F., Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. — 
“Formation of Personality in the Religious Community.” 


Resource Persons: 

Rudolph Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Donald 
Barrett, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


DISORGANIZATION IN THE URBAN PARISH 
Chairman: Paul Mundy, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Jack H. Curtis, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. — “Urban Parishes as 
Social Areas.” (Report on research done at St. Louis University by Jack 
H. Curtis, Francis Avesing, and Rev. Ignatius Klosek, 0.S.B.) 


Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola College and Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
New York. — “Potential Elements of Organization and Disorganization in 
the Parish — as Seen in ‘Northern Parish’.” 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


RECEPTION 


Host: Marquette University. 
Chairman on Arrangements: Arthur Donahue, Marquette 
University. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1956 


Mass. Church of the Gesu. Requiem Mass for The Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Honorary President, THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
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11:30 a.m. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 


Problems of the Modern American Family ; 
Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., Assumption High School,j 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Sister Mary Henrice, S.S.N.D., Principal, St. Paul High School, High 
Illinois. — “Divorce, an Increasing Problem.” 


Kenneth Grover, Pius XI High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “Thej 
Years of Marriage.” j 


Sister Mary Chrysostom, O.S.F., St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. “Problems Arising When Mothers Work Outside the 
Home.” 


Leader to be announced: “Delinquency and Broken Homes.” 
Leader to be announced: “Living with In-Laws.” 

SOCIOLOGY IN SEMINARIES. Luncheon Meeting. Faculty Dining 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola College and Semin 


Priests teaching sociology or social science in seminaries, and others 
interested in this subject are urged to register in advance for this ] 


. COLLEGE WORKSHOP 


Sectional meetings to discuss selected required readings, three to five 
considered essential for each of the following eleven areas: 


Marriage and the Family Sociology of Religion 

Criminology Social Psychology 

Sociology of Politics Social Thought 

Industrial Sociology Sociological Theory 

Urban-Rural Sociology Race and Ethnic Relations 
Catholic Social Principles 


A Chairman and a Recorder for each section will be announced. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 


Continuation of sectional meetings until 2:30 p.m., then General As 
to hear reports from the five sectional meetings and Summary by 
Brother Janson. 
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Mail Orders accepted 


STOP and BROWSE at 
BECK’S BOOK STORE 


(BOB BECK) 
22 East Chicago Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ! 
Whitehall 4-7685 
Text Books of all types 
NEW USED 


COMPLETE STOCK OF “IMAGE SERIES PAMPHLETS” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


The Social 


American _ | Message of Jesus 
Catholic Sociological Review 


RATES Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia 
Domestic .... $3.00 per year 
Foreign $3.25 per year of 
ings of Christ considered both tn their 
historical context and in their time- 
less significance. Rich historic detail 
is interpreted by a profound sense of 
faith. 

420 pages. $4.00 


The esos bing From your bookstore or Dept 4-2374 
American Ca Sociological Society 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 

10 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Illinois PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR 
MEDICAL BOOK NEEDS? 


The CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY, the pioneer 
medical book dealer in the country, offers unequaled service to 
medical libraries. 


A COMPLETE SELECTION OF ALL PUBLISHERS’ titles as- 
sures you of prompt delivery of your order. Having on hand at 
all times the largest stock of medical, dental, nursing and books 
on allied subjects to be found anywhere in the country we are 
able to fill your order and ship it to you the day it is received. 


PUBLISHERS’ DISCOUNTS are given all medical libraries. In 
addition we pay all postage charges to libraries located in the 
United States. This is a substantial savings to you. 


ONE ORDER will bring you all your medical, dental and 
nursing books in one shipment and on one invoice. This is a 
time saving item to the busy medical librarian. 


“WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICAL BOOKS” a complete listing of 
all new books and new editions in the medical and allied fields is 
available to you quarterly. This convenient bulletin also lists 
information on forthcoming new editions and new books. 

Write today for your free copy ; future copies will follow quarterly. J 


CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY 


“Your First Thought in Medical Books” 


Medical Nursing and Dental Books of all Publishers 
Since 1865 
Jackson & Honore Streets, Chicago 12, Illinois 
SEeley 3-7744 
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